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KANT AS A DEMOCRATIC POLITICIAN. 


Most people know of the renowned Sage of Kénigsberg—the 
hundredth anniversary of whose death has just been celebrated all 
over Germany—only as of an abstract thinker in the region of 
philosophical speculation. Many do not take into account the 
wide range of his studies, and of his writings on Natural Science, 
on Astronomy, Physical Geography, Anthropology, on esthetic 
questions, and kindred subjects. Fewer still are aware that he was 
an ardent friend of popular freedom in the most extensive sense of 
the word. 

I will deal, in this brief paper, exclusively with the latter cha- 
racter of his, because it is least generally known. Yet, what he 
wrote in that connection might still serve as a very text-book for 
the cause of Democratic progress. Both in his philosophical ideas, 
and in his~ political views, he has, no doubt—considering that a 
hundred years have elapsed since he passed away—been overtaken, 
so to say, by modern science as well as by political and social 
thought, albeit it is not to be forgotten that, like Goethe, Lamarck, 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, and Kaup, he had already a strong notion of 
the Evolution doctrine which Darwin has fully worked out, but 
which, after all, can be traced back even to classic, nay, to Indian 
antiquity. 

Let us come at once to politics. In his Metaphysical First Prin- 
ciples of the Science of Law, Kant plainly declares that “the Legislative 
Power belongs rightly only to the united will of the people.” This 
is tantamount to saying that the State should be under the Sove- 
reignty of the People—not under that of a ruler who claims a right 
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to govern “ by the grace of God.” Kant goes on to say that the 
lawful attributes of the citizens of a Commonwealth are freedom, 
civil equality, and civic independence. 

At his time, a so-called “enlightened despotism ” (le despotisme 
éclairé), was much talked about and written up. But he maintained 
that the alleged blessings of paternal government were to be 
spurned by men careful of their dignity; such government being, 
in his opinion, the most despotic of all, as it treated citizens like 
children. 

This view of his is all the more noteworthy when we remember 
that men like Frederick II. of Prussia and Joseph II. of Austria, 
not to mention the Empress Catharine of Russia, often extolled 
freeminded philosophers and their teachings. Thus Frederick II. 
wrote to a professor who had dedicated to him his work on Natural 
Law: “ It behoves philosophers to be the teachers of the world and 
the guides of princes. Theirs is, to think consistently; ours is, to act 
conformably.” Joseph II. wrote: ‘Since I have mounted the 
throne, and am wearing the chief diadem of the world, I have made 
Philosophy the Lawgiver of my Empire. Austria, in consequence of 
your logical statements, will assume a different form.” 

These were fine and flattering sayings of monarchs who were 
enlightened enough to know, and to approve of, the better, but who 
in active politics not seldom followed the worse, course. Kant did 
not allow himself to be deceived by such well-sounding words. He 
avows ihat there was a time when he, too, thought that progress 
was only to be wrought by a select circle of what we might call an 
intellectual aristocracy. In those days, he confesses, he despised the 
mere ignorant populace. But then he became aware that such a 
state of things was not enough for the true honour of mankind. 

* Rousseau,” he wrote, “has put me right. The dazzling 
superiority ” [of an intellectual aristocracy] “vanishes away; I have 
learnt now to honour humanity at large, and I would look upon 
myself as far less important than the commonest labourer, if I did 
not believe that the most meritorius deed to be done is, to establish 
the Rights of Mankind.” 

In pursuing his ideals of a true Commonwealth, he pleads, first of 
all, for the introduction of a judicial system of juries. This was, I 
need not say, originally an old German institution. It was in active 
operation still at the time of our great master-singer, Hans Sachs, 
as may be seen from a poem of his. There, Hans Sachs makes a 
miller reprove his son, who had studied Roman law, for the rabu- 
listic way in which that law began to be applied in the German 
Empire—thanks, I may add, to our Emperors, who brought it from 
their Italian campaigns as a means of cowing the independent spirit 
of freedom of the people. Hans Sachs pleads for the continuance 
of juries, who give their simple verdict in the open air “ under the 
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linden tree.” He puts into the miller’s mouth a wrathful speech 
against the pettifogging, intriguing, money-grasping way of learned 
but unscrupulous expounders of that foreign Roman law: 


“ Der Miiller gleich im Zorne red’t ; 
Solche Kunst achten wir Dorfleut nicht, 
Besitzen doch unser Gericht 
Unter dem Himmel bei der Linden ; 

Oft kurzer Zeit ein Urtheil finden 

Nach der wahren Gerechtigkeit, 

Damit Ihr umgeht lange Zeit, 

Sucht darin euern Gewinn und Nutz, 
Haltet der Gerechtigkeit wenig Schutz.” 


Then the indignant miller tells his son he will not spend another 
penny for his law studies, and that the son had better throw up all 
this foreign pettifoggery, and earn his livelihood honestly with his 
hands. 

Kant, though unaware of such testimony in our older literature, 
strongly contended for the introduction—properly speaking, the 
reintroduction—of a system of dealing out justice by the voice of 
the people. A saying of Montesquieu may here be quoted: ‘The 
liberties of the people have come from the forests of Germany.” 

Incidentally, I may mention for those who disapprove of lotteries, 
that Kant wanted them to be forbidden by law. Those who work 
for the disestablishment of a State Church, and for a non- 
denominational system of popular instruction, will be glad to hear 
that Kant said the expenses for the maintenance of Church com- 
munities ‘‘ should not be put as a burden upon the State, but should 
be borne by that section of the population which confesses this or 
that creed—in other words, by any special religious community in 
question.” 

Of the aristocracy, Kant wrote that it was a “baseless prerogative.” 
He thus anticipated decrees made, during the German Revolution 
of 1848-49, both by our National Parliament in Frankfort, and 
by the Prussian Legislative Assembly of the same time. These 
decrees, like much else, were set aside by the subsequent sanguin- 
ary reaction with its court-martial procedures, and its imprison- 
ment and virtual banishment of hundreds of thousands who had to 
seek safety abroad, or who, from dissatisfaction, underwent voluntary 
exile. 

A pioneer of Democratic principles, as Kant thus was, he went 
still further. He declared the pure Republic to be the only legiti- 
mate Constitution. And he added: “ Every true Republic is not, 
and cannot be, anything else than a representative system of the 
People, so that, in its name, and by the union of all citizens, their 
rights are properly taken care of by its deputies:” There could not 
be a stronger assertion of the Sovereignty of the People, 
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Consistently with this view, Kant was not in favour of the declara- 
tion of war and peace being the privilege of a Monarch, a Crown, or 
a Cabinet. He said the People itself must give its free assent, in 
such cases, by its representatives in Parliament. 

He also wished, wherever possible, to see international disputes 
settled by arbitration. The horrors of war had made a deep im- 
pression upon him. In his ardent and truly humane desire to see 
their repetition made impossible in the interest of suffering 
humanity, he would fain hope that all war would at last be abolished. 
In this he, certainly, did not sufficiently reckon with the ambitions 
and passions of rulers, parties, and peoples. In various treatises of 
his, dating from the years 1793, 1795, and 1798, his noble wishes 
for Arbitration and Peace are strongly expressed. He would not give 
up these ideas, even though Germany had undergone bitter ex- 
periences for centuries past from aggressive foes. 

Morality and practical reason, he imagined, should enter their 
irrevocable veto against war. “The fittest Constitution for bringing 
about an everlasting peace (Hwige Frieden) is perhaps the Republi- 
canisation of all States without exception.” He hoped the day 
would come when a Democration Federation of this kind would be 
established. 

Meanwhile, he advocated the fullest freedom of the Press—the 
liberty of the pen,” as he called it. This, he said, is “the very 
palladium of popular rights.” Already, in his Critique of Pure 
Reason (1781), he had asserted that there could be no civic freedom 
without the right of publicly uttering one’s thoughts and doubts, by 
way of contributing to the formation of public opinion and judgment, 
and that this was “a sacred right of human reason, which must in 
no way be diminished.” To curtail this right would be “ tantamount 
to raising the head of the State over mankind at large, as if he 
could not err and were gifted with heavenly inspirations.” To 
“claim obedience without admitting the spirit of freedom, which 
wants to be convinced of the rightfulness of the State’s compulsory 
laws, is,” in Kant’s words, “the fruitful source of all secret 
societies.” 

He was a sympathiser with the first great French Revolution. 
In this he was at one with most of the great thinkers, poets, and 
writers of Germany ; for instance, Schiller, who was nourished with 
Kantian philosophy ; Klopstock, Wieland, Alexander von Humboldt, 
Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, Forster, and many others. The best 
minds of our country hailed the upheaval of 1789 as the promising 
dawn of a better time for nations in general, even as the American 
War of Independence had been similary hailed before. Kant 
described the French Revolution as “a phenomenon in the history of 
mankind, which can never be forgotten.” He said that phenomenon 
“showed a tendency and a capacity in human nature which no 
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politician would have suspected from the course of affairs such as it 
had gone on until then.” He called it, ‘‘ not so much a Revolution 
than an Evolution of a Constitution based on natural law.” 

Schiller, who took his cue from Kant’s ethic idealism in politics, 
makes Wilhelm Tell say : 


“ Nein, eine Grenze hat Tyrannenmacht. 

Wenn der Gedriickte nirgends Recht kann finden, 
Wenn unertriiglich wird die Last—greifter 
Hinauf getrosten Muthes in den Himmel 
Und holt herunter seine ew’gen Rechte, 

Die droben hangen unveriiusserlich 

Und unzerbrechlich wie die Sterne selbst. 

Der alte Urstand der Natur kehrt wieder, 

Wo Mensch dem Menschen gegeniiber steht— 
Zum letzten Mittel, wenn kein andres mehr 
Verfangen will, ist ihm das Schwert gegeben. 

Der Giiter héchstes diirfen wir vertheid’gen 

Gegen Gewalt.” 


It may be mentioned for the honour of the present Liberal party 
in Germany, even of its moderate section, that these words from 
Schiller’s most popular drama have been referred to in the Pro- 
gressive Press of Berlin by its most widely circulating organ, on the 
recent occasion of the Kant centenary. 

Though regretting the later excesses of the French Revolution, 
Kant held them to be rather the inevitable outcome of explosive 
forces generated by tyrannic oppression. This was, in a large 
measure, also the view of the great poet Klopstock. 

In Germany, at the time of the Revolution of 1789, and later on, 
there were many thousands of highly cultured men—among them, 
also, Freemasons and members of the so-called Order of the 
Illuminates—who held views highly favourable to the revolutionary 
movement in France. Had the Assembly at Paris not arbitrarily 
annexed, by a stroke of the pen, the remnant of German territory in 
Alsace, thus completing the work which the despotic Sun-King (Je 
Roi-Soleil), Louis XIV., had begun by force and fraud; had the 
Girondins not egged France on to war against Germany—a policy 
in which they were at first opposed by the more advanced Jacobin 
section of the Republican party, who felt that war would bring on a 
dictatorship and a new despotism ; had the Girondin Committee of 
the Assembly not declared, by the mouth of its delegate speaker, 
the absurd doctrine that every special State of the German Empire 
was a separate national body (wn corps de nation sépare), and that, 
therefore, in a case of annexing German territory to France the 
German Empire and Parliament had no right of voice, much sub- 
sequent misery would have been spared to France herself. Un- 
fortunately, that hankering after the Rhine frontier, which her kings 
began centuries before, soon came out also in the Revolution, as it 
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did again in recent days, when France was once more defeated and 
humiliated. 

Kant only saw the commencement of this grave error of the 
Revolution and of the Republic. When conversation touched upon 
the atrocities committed during the terrible upheaval, he would, 
after a very few words, dwell solely upon the good the 
popular movement had done. In his quiet, calm, philosophical 
way, which some might have mistaken for academic frigidity, he 
kept firmly to the principles of national self-government, of political 
equality, and of care for the welfare of the masses, from whose ranks 
he had risen to such high intellectual eminence. On these questions 
the son of the poor saddler always remained true to the good cause 
of freedom, even as he did to the cause of the emancipation of reason 
from the thraldom of theological dogmatism. 

He had had a hard struggle for mere livelihood ; first, after his 
University days—when he had exchanged his original study of 
theology for that of philosophy and natural science—as a mere 
domestic teacher. It took a long time before this powerful thinker, 
who at any rate cleared the way to more advanced enlightenment, 
could obtain a professorship. There came a moment when even 
persecution did not spare him, though martyrdom, such as others 
have had to suffer, was fortunately not to be his lot. 

Yet the man who, from a kind of internal impulse, and not on 
grounds of Church doctrine, still clung to a belief in a Creator and 
the immortality of the soul, was denounced by pietistic bigots, and 
at one time was prevented from publishing his thoughts, 

To-day an Imperial Chancellor and a Minister of Public Worship 
have joined in celebrating his memory, and monuments in marble 
are set up in his honour. Universities and Philosophical Societies 
emulate with each other in proclaiming his praise. Patriotic 
speakers dwell on the fact of his ethic teachings having largely con- 
tributed, in the beginning of the last century, to the revival of 
Germany, her deliverance from a foreign yoke, and her strivings 
for a worthy existence as a free and united nation. 

It is always so. Long after a powerful mind and champion of 
the rights of the people is gone to eternal rest and freed for ever 
from petty cavillings, or persecution, his merits are acknowledged 
—often by the very successors of those who once tried to restrict 
his generous uttterances, and thus to paralyse his courageous 
action. 


Karz Buinp. 














THE LEFT WING—PAST AND FUTURE. 


‘OnE should take care lest in quenching the spirit of Mid- 
lothian we leave sovereign mastery of the world to Machiavelli.” 
Mr. Morley, in this word of warning, strikes a keynote. The 
unblessed gospel already finds acceptance among the statesmen of 
the day, and the absence, in England, of an instrument to give 
effective expression to liberalising ideas is only too apparent. A 
big fight is in progress now as in 1879. The country looks in vain 
for an awakener of its conscience. The only missionary yet to be 
discerned is an apostle who preaches unlimited self-assertion and the 
aggrandisement of the few at the expense of the many. 

It is, happily, now possible to speak of the era of cross-currents 
within the Liberal party as ended. Days of Wrath there were, and 
human experience shows that there is no direct road to the promised 
land for those who have been under the ban. Consequences that go 
deep down into the reality of things remain. We may be well 
advised to take what consolation there is in the thought that past 
is the past, and look towards the future cheerfully, and in the sure 
and certain hope that, with the shattered array of Liberalism re- 
organised and re-equipped, 


“‘ something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note may yet be done” 


in the glorious cause of liberty. 

Two new factors have emerged as the result of the period of 
Sturm und Drang through which the Liberal party has just passed. 
One of these is the break-up of Radicalism in the country, to be 
followed by the disruption, more or less complete, of the historic 
Left Wing in the House of Commons. At first sight the disinte- 
gration of Radicalism is sufficiently serious. Its immediate cause 
is obvious. A National Labour party has come and come to stay. 
This new organisation already claims a membership of a million 
trade unionists and others, most of whom are ex-Radicals. The 
outward movement, which has assumed the proportions, though not 
the character, of an exodns, is still going on. 

Liberals of all shades of opinion are, happily, agreed that when 
in doubt we should go back to Gladstone. Some years ago— 
perhaps twenty—our late revered leader laid it down that the prin- 
ciple of Liberalism was trust in the people, qualified by prudence. 
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Whereas the principle of Conservatism was distrust of the people, 
qualified by fear. For all earnest Liberals and Radicals these were 
the words of a master-teacher. We took them to heart. We tried 
to realise something of what they meant for us in our common plod 
through life. For example, when the Home Rale problem came up 
we interpreted it in the light of Mr. Gladstone’s truly democratic 
proposition. We became convinced of the justice of the Irish 
solution. Whate’er betide, we are so still. Again, when the 
question of direct labour representation began to force itself on 
public attention more than ten years ago we applied the Gladstone 
gauge. In this matter, too, were found the elements of political 
justice. So itcame about that the direct representation of Labour 
was included by Liberals and Radicals—leaders and rank and file 
alike—as one of the most important parts of their programme, We 
have all along said, and say now, that if in a working-class constitu- 
ency there is a genuine demand for a Labour candidate we, as 
Liberals and Radicals, wiii sympathise with the aspiration and do all 
we can be expected in reason to do by giving it our practical 
support. In theory that is the correct attitude. After all we have 
said, any other would be simply pharisaical. Why, then, have we 
got into a tangle with our Labour friends? Largely because of the 
Labour “ pledge.” The new Labour candidates have agreed, if elected, 
to support the Labour policy of the Labour group to be indepen- 
dently organised in the House of Commons: in the constituencies 
to associate themselves with neither of the traditional parties. But 
where do we Radicals come in? Where, indeed? What a bitter 
blow to all our hopes! The officials of many of the Liberal Associ- 
ations recoil from the Labour pledge, as from “a serpent’s sting ”— 
the tragic words were used officially. “No terms are possible,” they 
say in effect. “The Labour pledge must go, or we fight to a finish.” 
Here is a fine state of affairs! But let us go back to Gladstone’s 
principle of trust in the people, qualified by prudence. “ Ah, it is 
too late,” they reply. ‘If to ‘trust the people’ means to support 
the new Labour candidates we shall have to cast away our glorious 
heritage—the Liberal ‘Tradition.’ We cannot, we will not, do 
that.” 

The position is intolerable. As a Radical who was a keen, and 
still is an unrepentant, adherent of the Birmingham school of 1880— 
1885; who deeply deplored the apostasy of Mr. Chamberlain ; who 
has viewed with regret the sequence of events that has led to the 
transformation of a former democratic champion into a mere Pro- 
tectionist; and who is in active sympathy with all the friends of 
progress by whatever name they call themselves—I venture to 
submit that it is time we took stock of ourselves. In the first 
place, the Liberal-Labour question has been allowed to drift. The 
chances of a settlement were better almost at any time during the 
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past ten years than they are now. Doubtless there was a tide 
which, taken at the flood, would have led on to victory. For 
instance, a working arrangement might conceivably have been made 
before the “khaki” General Election, if the Liberal leaders had 
devised a Liberal-Labour policy on bold and generous lines. But 
cross-currents were the order of the day. Policy was relegated to 
the limbo of unfulfilled duties. Defective leadership was bad 
enough. A catastrophe was to follow. Those whom we were 
accustomed to look to as leaders deserted their posts. Deserted ? 
Yes. Why, among soldiers, it is deemed an utterly discreditable 
act even for a private to leave the firing Jine. Yet, in the sphere 
of politics, Lord Rosebery, Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John 
Morley—whom Mr. Gladstone left as trustees of the Liberal cause— 
basely, as I hold, left the firing line. With the passing of the 
years, the retirement of these three from active service as Liberal 
leaders, is seen to stand out in high relief as well-nigh the basest of 
all the base deeds recorded in the recent history of political parties. 
The Biography alone was surely not a sufficient excuse for Mr. 
Morley’s withdrawal from leadership in a party then in 
Opposition. ‘ 

This brings us to the second of the two factors which mark an 
important phase in the new and difficult situation that has to be 
faced. ‘The one paramount mind in British politics is now Mr. 
Chamberlain’s. It need not have been if our leaders had done their 
duty. The disappearance of Lord Salisbury below the political 
horizon may be said to have given Mr. Chamberlain his chance 
within the ranks of the Unionist party. Disunion and inaction 
among Liberal leaders left the wider field open to him almost un- 
challenged. With what audacity and skill he has availed himself 
of the double opportunity! As chief of a Conservative following 
Mr. Chamberlain’s aims must now in the main be moulded by those 
of the forces of reaction which he has let loose. His hour may 
strike. The issue is yet on the knees of the gods, bat Mr. 
Chamberlain may become the representative British statesman in 
world-politics. The temperament of the latest in the line of 
Conservative leaders is that of an opportunist of a distinctively 
Machiavellian type, and this defect of his distinguishing quality 
would find easy scope in the high politics of the nations, among 
whom the Florentine secretary’s doctrine that ‘‘ whatever policy may 
demand justice will allow” is for the time being dominant. A 
period of Chamberlain rule would, indeed, fill up the cup. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s predominance in Birmingham is due, in part, 
to a quite Machiavellian instinct which led him, consciously or un- 
consciously, to snuff out the lesser lights which in the early days 
gave promise that they might shine with brilliance equal to his 
own. But it has been rendered easier to achieve because of the 
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want of a Liberal school of political thought, and the absence, on 
our side, of leadership that instructs. Birmingham is as Radical 
now as it was in 1885. ll it wants is education. In the wider 
sphere Lord Rosebery, Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley 
might have hindered the ill-omened ascendancy. They are the men 
who, during these pregnant years, might have been tracking 
Chamberlain step by step, meeting him at every point, exposing 
him to the nation—not as hermits or solitary ploughmen, but as 
chiefs armed for the fray, with the knowledge that they were the 
trusted leaders of the people’s party. The neglect of aggressive 
leadership is just as noticeable with regard to the Liberal-Labour 
question. Rosebery, Harcourt, Morley, with Campbell-Bannerman, 
Asquith, Grey and the others, if they had been working harmoniously 
together, could not have failed to grasp the importance of the 
Labour advance, and have laid their plans accordingly. The worst 
would at any rate have been known, and the miserable bickerings 
which are now going ou in several constituencies for the amusement 
and to the advantage of our political enemies would have been 
materially reduced, if not avoided altogether. That such matters of 
discipline should be allowed to transcend even the great tariff issue 
is enough to make Mr. Gladstone turn in his grave. ‘Oh, for an 
hour of Gladstone!” we bitterly cry. 

Whenever the Liberal-Labour question had been dealt with it 
would have presented one difficulty that would have severely taxed 
the genius of statesmanship. It is this—How to enlist the vast 
membership and resources of the trade unions on the progressive 
side without sacrificing the word “‘ Liberal”? This purpose cannot 
be effected now. Radicals had foreseen for a long time how desirable 
it was that the trade unions should come into the progressive line. 
But the Labour organisations, which are associated with the National 
Labour Representation Committee, include in their membership some 
Conservatives as well as Liberals, and also a small minority of 
Socialists and I.L.P. men. Whatever hope there was of a satisfactory 
settlement on a Liberal basis has gone. These trade unions cannot 
now be incorporated either as ‘‘ Liberals” or “ Radicals.” No 
practical politician would make that proposal at this late stage. 

There is a disposition in some of the constituencies to blame the 
new Labour party for the friction which has arisen locally. But it 
must be admitted that the constitution of the central Labour 
Representation Committee is, on its practical side, thoroughly 
Liberal. There is no caucus in London, or elsewhere. Each con- 
stituency forms its own local Parliamentary Representation Com- 
mittee, which has full autonomy with regard both to the advisability — 
or otherwise of running a candidate, and to the selection of the right 
man when a decision bas been arrived at. Exception cannot fairly 
be taken on either of these grounds. But, speaking generally, it 
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surely was the business of Liberal leaders to take the initiative and 
approach the new comers with a plan for joint action, such as could 
have been discussed while the movement was in a state of transition. 
The expedient finds support in another Gladstone message, Ina 
warning, spoken ef historic institutions in the sphere of culture, but 
applicable also to the present condition of affairs in the Progressive 
ranks, Mr, Gladstone said: “ Their future cannot be a future of 
somnolent predominance. Youthful and active companions have 
come into the field to extend the range of culture (say political 
action) and to ensure its adaptation to modern wants: perhaps also 
to forbid lapses into lethargy, and to provide a fresh access of 
material for the finishing hand to work on. Tosecure this position 
as well as to attain their proper ends, the nation will ask a constant 
increase of energetic action.” We have seen no ‘energetic action” 
in the treatment of the Liberal-Labour question by Liberal leaders. 
And among the Liberal Associations there is a tendency, which 
cannot be viewed without alarm, to ostracise the “youthful and 
active companions,” instead of giving them a hearty welcome. Nor 
will salvation be found in the doctrine of strait-gate Liberalism 
enunciated at Newcastle. _ 

The formation of an aggressive Left Wing—the theoretical basis 
of which is implied in Mr. Gladstone’s pronouncement—must always 
be an essential part of Radical policy. The historic Left Wing has 
been split up. Is it not time steps were taken to organise a new 
one? ‘The need fora Left Wing is as great as ever. A threefold 
mission awaits it: to rouse the public from apathy, to revivify in 
the spirit of Midlothian the moral force of the nation, and to supply 
propelling power to Liberal officialdom. Propulsion will be all the 
more necessary in the immediate future because the admixture of 
Free Trade Unioniste—rendered inevitable by the hysterical attacks 
which are being made on our commercial policy—will lower the 
specific gravity of the whole. And Mr. Chamberlain in Opposition, 
as he may be, will be an alert, ubiquitous, and exacting critic, who 
will not allow himself to be left out of account. 

It will be a lasting reproach to Radicals and advanced Liberals if 
no united effort is made to deal with the new situation. The period 
of stagnation has passed, and the time for action has come. Our 
hopes are high. First of all, neo-Chamberlainism has to be laid 
low ; but that herculean labour is the incidental rather than the 
ultimate. aim. We want to see the arrears of social legislation 
worked off; the methods of Radical finance restored ; liberalising 
principles of improvement and advance introduced into the work of 
the administrative departments; and the foundations firmly laid of 
a sane foreign and colonial policy adjusted to the conditions of the 
time. May we not also reasonably expect,.in the not very distant 
future, to see Parliament become in reality the executive committee 
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of the nation, perhaps also of the commonwealth of nations; a 
settlement of the Irish question, and much beside? A re- 
constitution on the basis of Radicalism only, without regard to the 
newcomers, is out of the question. No competent observer of political 
meteorology would say that this expedient is within the bounds of 
probability. A solution then will have to be found in the re- 
organisation on broad lines of all the forces of ‘‘ Liberalism ”—using 
the word in its most general political significance. The needs of 
the time demand a New Model. That is a subject beyond the scope 
of an outside observer. But the sagacious conduct of the chief 
Liberal Whip and Mr. John Morley’s declaration at Nottingham in 
favour of a working alliance with the new Labour party, are 
indications that a new and conciliatory spirit is at work. Great 
reforms may be in the making. 

What imperatively concerns us is the creation of a strong Left 
Wing. If it be admitted that Radicalism, in the form in which it 
has hitherto been known, has no future as a ruling force in the 
country or in the House of Commons, two alternatives remain— 
alliance or absorption. Isolation may be mentioned only to be 
dismissed as an unworthy stop-gap. Radicals must either co-operate 
in some direct way with the trade union political movement ; or find 
their political salvation, or otherwise, within the ranks of an 
official Liberal party which at present has no declared policy on 
social, political or land reform, and, apart from the defence of the 
Free Trade citadel, confines its attention to the revision of the Educa- 
tion Acts and opposition to the licensing proposals of the present 
Government. The cases of the northern miners and a few other trade 
unions should be mentioned as being, for the present, exceptional. 

The Labour party has already annexed its million ex-Radicals. 
The process will continue if things remain as they are; for what 
may be called the Radical mind is being prepared for the 
change. The outward movement is most noticeable in those con- 
stituencies in which a Liberal-Labour split has occurred. A typical 
instance will serve to illustrate the issue as it presents itself to a 
Radical or advanced Liberal elector in one of the single member 
boroughs of an industrial area. The Conservative member is an 
average specimen of his order, and he was returned at the last 
election by a substantial majority. He is a so-called tariff 
reformer. The nominee of the Liberal Association is an amiable 
gentleman of the upper middle-class, rich, but with no pre- 
tensions to political knowledge. The nominee of the local Parlia- 
mentary Representation Committee is a trade union official of 
fair culture and a well-furnished politician. Both are Free 
Traders. The representative of Labour is sound on the leading 
questions—education, temperance, and Radical finance—and boldly 
advocates social, political and land reform. In fact he accepts the 


* 
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Radical programme of 1885, and goes one better. True the Liberal 
candidate is vigorous in his denunciation; of neo-Chamberlainism, 
and advocates Liberal views on education and licensing. But all 
he can offer beyond the official programme is a series of promises 
which, in view of the policy of the Clean Slate, may be barren. 
The personal merits of the two men may also be compared. Mr. 
George Meredith has voiced an opinion, which has been popular 
with Radicals in other times than our own, about the qualifications 
of Liberal candidates. He declared, in an interview published a 
year or two ago, that what we did not want was men who repre- 
sented the stability of property. We wanted, he added, a break in 
the selection by working men of their representatives from ‘ pro- 
vincial lords of acres and the sons of the heads of firms who, having 
inherited a good deal of money, spend some of it at our too costly 
elections, in entrance fees to the club-house at Westminster.” The 
leanings of a Radical, in the typical cases, must on all the grounds 
here mentioned be towards the Labour side. 

In 1871 Mr. John Stuart Mill ardently supported a candidate who 
avowedly came forward to maintain the cause of Labour as against 
both Whigs and Tories. The balance of argument, now as then, is 
in favour of the direct representation of Labour wherever a general 
demand has arisen. Radicals who follow Mill’s example may fairly 
claim to have a strong case. The position thus attained becomes 
less unassailable from the fact that Liberal candidates are frequently 
selected by Liberal Associations on the “caucus” plan. A Birming- 
ham Radical of the days of 1885 must naturally be more than a 
little sensitive on this point. The Birmingham type of Liberal 
Association, which still prevails, is based on the American “ boss ” 
system, and is, of course, contrary to the spirit of Liberalism. It 
seemed to serve a purpose in the past. It was Mr. Chamberlain’s 
nurseling, and one does not like to close any loophole that charity 
may suggest in defence of the peccant turncoat. But the caucus 
is wrong in principle. It is a survival of the Chamberlain-Schnad- 
horst era—a fossilised deposit which succeeding ages of Liberals 
will curiously scan. Happily the policy in evidence at Liberal head- 
quarters seems to aim at the establishment of a new and better way 
of selecting candidates. The reform would be a sound and 
righteous one, and must be the work of some considerable time. 
Meanwhile “ caucus ” associations will continue to be a hindrance 
to the adjustment of the relations between Liberalism and Labour. 

We ask, how is the break-up of Radicalism to be checked, and 
how is a strong Left Wing to be formed? Not by antagonism to 
the aspirations of the National Labour Party. That is certain, The 
path to victory must in this case, as in many another, lie along the 
line of least resistance. A few Radicals who are in open sympathy 
with the English school of Socialists may find an easy road by 
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becoming members of the Fabian Society. But the constitution of 
the L.R.C. makes an alliance on give-and-take lines impossible for 
the majority. The question then arises, Cannot a Radical and 
Liberal-Labour combination be projected on the basis of a policy 
which, after negotiation, the L.R.C. might be willing to submit for 
the consideration of their local affiliated committees, or for discussion 
in accordance with the terms of their constitution? The scheme 
would be bitterly opposed by the extreme sections of the Labour 
movement. But the trade unionist majority is neither Socialist 
nor I.L.P. 

The hope is not so forlorn as might appear. Radicals, Liberal- 
Labour leaders with their supporters, and the northern miners’ 
members, have common aims, and their political demands are skin 
to those of the majority of the new Labour Party. The notion of 
an ‘‘ Independent” Labour Party is un-English. If Liberals and 
Radicals are true to themselves no such group is necessary. The success 
of the L.R.C. propaganda has been, in part, due to the era of cross- 
currents in the Liberal Party, and to the absence of an authoritative 
declaration of the faith that is in us in the “large dialect of a 
definite scheme ”—to use Mr. Morley’s apt phrase—on the Liberal- 
Labour issue, The conference at Bradford last month made it 
abundantly clear that a large number of the delegates present were 
in favour of such a modification of the constitution as would make 
joint action with Liberals and Radicals possible. The vote when 
taken in this sense was 533,000 to 422,000 against any alteration. 
But the division shows that there is a large body of opinion within 
the movement ripe for the discussion of a practical proposal. 

Already a common ideal is foreshadowed. If we are to prevent 
the sovereign mastery of the world being left to Machiavelli, we 
cannot afford tu despise ideals. The hope that the interests of the 
various sections of the progressive movement can be harmonised 
and practical unity of action secured, lies in the ideal in which all 
believe. Bad as is our present condition—says a writer who gives 
clear expression to the progressive aim——“ we may reasonably hope 
for a better future if we will but cease to rely on a mere natural and 
unconscious evolution, and strive to deflect the Titan forces with 
which the modern world is armed from purely economic to partly 
ideal ends.” The writer drives home the truth: 

“ The good new world must be made, it cannot grow, and it can only be 
made on two conditions now conspicuously absent. First, a political party 
that believes not in laissez faire, but in action—a party led by men who 
are reformers themselves, and have lived in an atmosphere of social 
endeavour; secondly, by the enthusiastic efforts of individuals in the 
spheres of economy, social work, religion, science, education, literature, 


journalism, art, and all parts of the variegated whole of which the glorious 
world of the future will be built up, if man will be true to himself.” 


Here is the inspiration. I suggest that the first practical step 
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towards attainment is the formation of a strong Left Wing either of, 
or acting with, the traditional Liberal Party. 

The point at which we have arrived is that we want unity of action, 
though not necessarily disciplined action, amongst the progressive 
forces. Three-quarters of mankind nowadays do not want to con- 
sider a line of conduct so much on the ground of theoretical consis- 
tency as of practical expediency. It has been shown that there are 
many prudential reasons why a Radical or advanced Liberal should 
ally himself with Labour. Another of similar import may be added 
to those already urged. Whenever a Liberal majority in the House 
of Commons has available time, it will doubtless do its utmost to 
redeem a long-standing promise, and to pass through Parliament— 
pace the House of Lords—a Reform Bill to provide for payment of 
members and the reduction of official election expenses. This 
measure would release a large portion of the Labour Parliamentary 
Fund, which would then be devoted to the promotion of fresh can- 
didatures, and give a new impetus to the movement. The Liberal- 
Labour question is pressing now; it may be more urgent still in the 
future. 

But there is in the history of the English Radicals a sanction 
which may be claimed as a theoretical justification for the course 
proposed. Before taking a brief survey of that period two pre- 
liminary observations may be made. The first is that the trade 
union political movement—the manifestation of which is the forma- 
tion of the new Labour party—is not aggressively or even nominally 
socialistic. But it is intimately identified with the exponents of the 
English school of Socialism, and a probable, though not certain result 
of the intercourse, may be its acceptance of socialistic principles. 
The second remark is that for practical purposes there is identity of 
interest between the objects of the National Labour party, organised 
under the L.R.C., and those of modern Radicals and advanced 
Liberals, What Radicals want is to “ effect very real alterations in 
the opportunities of life of the masses and in the present methods 
of wealth distribution ” (Mr. Charles Trevelyan, M.P.) The old dis- 
tinction that the Radical seeksthe bettering of institutions, the Socialist 
to recast them, has no meaning now except to the few remaining 
individualist Radicals, on the one hand, and to the so-called militant 
Socialists on the other. Individualist Radicalism is gradually being 
permeated by!new ideas. Where ultimate aims, Socialist or otherwise, 
are concerned, the exigencies of party conflict intervene ; and it may 
safely be affirmed that the regeneration of society after the Utopian 
model is very far outside the region of practical politics. 

The Radical record of the past one hundred and forty years, with 
its faiths and its scepticisms, its heroes and its martyrs, its successes 
and its failures, with its Peterloos, its Manchesters, and its Bir- 
minghams, discloses in progression of thought upon thought one 
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salient fact. The object avowed throughout was the political eman- 
cipation of the people. This may fairly be claimed as the splendid 
achievement of the Liberal party under Radical guidance and 
inspiration. But the corollary of the political enfranchisement of 
the people is their social emancipation. To this the Radical tradi- 
tion commits us. For this the historical basis is provided. The 
movement dates from 1761. Wilkes, Cartwright, “the father of 
Radicalism,” and the men of the decade previous to the French 
Revolution, carried on an agitation over the attempt of the House 
of Commons to escape from the control of the electors, and provided 
the raw material for the speculative thinkers, ‘Tom Paine and the 
firebrands of the Revolution epoch, with their “chaos of clear ideas,” 
unsettled men’s minds and evoked a period of coercion. But the 
thread was taken up by the Priestleys, who foreshadowed the utili- 
tarian school of philosophy. The great Jeremy Bentham, a genera- 
tion later, placed Radicalism on a scientific basis with his ignoble 
half-troth that the greatest happiness—not ‘“ goodness ”—of the 
greatest number was the foundation of morals and legislation. Then 
came James Mill, who amplified the utilitarian theory. With the 
advent of the Parliamentary reformers a definite cleavage between 
Whigs and Radicals was made, but the mechanical theory that men’s 
actions are always determined by what they conceive to be their 
worldly interest was as firmly believed in as ever, The ultimate aim 
was always the same. They desired control of Parliament from 
without. Events between 1789 and 1832 had turned Radicals into 
an angry, persecuted sect. Their campaign became anti-aristocratic. 
The abolition of the House of Lords seemed the prime object of 
reform. The Whig Reform Act of 1832, which was indirectly their 
work, was accepted for what it was worth. Saintly J. S. Mill 
followed. Tho altruistic element in bis character enabled him to 
“free philosophical Radicalism from the reproach of sectarian 
Benthamism,” but he proclaimed the sovereignty of the individual 
as an essential principle of Radicalism. He was opposed to the 
selfishness of governments and the oppression of numerical mino- 
rities, ‘to see which things,” he said, “and to seek to put an end 
to them by means, among other things, of giving more political 
power to the majority, constitutes Radicalism.” Up to this point the 
issue remains clear. The political enfranchisement of the people was 
aimed at. But Mill, in his later writings, developed new ideas. He 
favoured the enlargement of the sphere of Jegislation, and became the 
lineal ancestor of the modern school of English Socialists. His ideal 
of ultimate improvement, he declared, went far beyond democracy, 
and would class him under the general designation of socialist. The 
Manchester school of Radicalism was, in some respects, a back-water 
in the main stream, though always instinct with the moral force. 
Lastly, it was the mission of Joseph Chamberlain to take, in the 
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Radical Programme of 1885, the forward step that links historic 
Radicalism with State Socialism. Here is one epoch-making thought 
from the Birmingham teaching: ‘“ New conceptions of public duty,” 
said Mr. Chamberlain in his preface, “new developments of social 
enterprise, new estimates of the natural obligations of the members 
of the community to one another, have come into view and demand 
consideration.” What this meant was explained in detail in the 
Programme. ‘“ This,” says one of the writers, “will be called 
Socialism with a vengeance, but the path of legislative progress in 
England has been for years, and must continue to be, distinctly 
socialistic.” 

Man passes: truth is. Mr. Chamberlain is now a recusant, but 
the declaration of socialistic opinion to which in the last dominant 
phase of Radicalism he signified assent, may be quoted in vindica- 
cation of the theoretical consistency of the Radicals of 1885, who now 
find themselves more in sympathy with the aims of the National 
Labour party than with those of any other existing political organi- 
sation, and feel impelled to throw in their lot with the new and 
youthful companions who have come into the field to extend the 
range of political action and to forbid lapses into lethargy, rather 
than run the risk of absorption in Liberal Rip Van Winklism. 

Can no means be devised for harmonising the two “interests,” 
and laying, in the large dialect of a definite scheme, the foundations 
on which can be raised the structure of a new Left Wing? Surely 


the answer is, “ Yes.” 
A Rapicat oF ’85. 


VoL. 161,—No. 3. 





A DISHONEST POLICY. 


INJURING THE MANY TO BENEFIT THE FEW. 


WaeEN seeking in human motives for the cause or causes of Pro- 
tectionist tariffs, we ought never to lose sight of the ultimate fact 
that every producer has a natural aversion to industrial rivals. It 
may be doubted whether his objection to them is one whit less 
strong than that of lovers to rivals of another kind. Fear of rivalry 
is one of the weaknesses of human nature. On this feeling the 
Protectionist works. He knows that we like to have our rivals kept 
out of the running, and he panders to our meanness by promising 
to keep them out. Had this gentleman been consulted when the 
world was formed, there would have been no biological evolution, 
and consequently no human race containing its encouraging examples 
of god-like intellect. To please his inordinate affection for the 
cowardice that objects to rivals, there would have been no struggle 
for existence, the root and cause of which is rivalry in one shape or 
another; industrial and commercial competition being but the 
economic aspect of that needful process of selection by means of 
which the human species, like the rest of the organic world, is 
advanced towards higher and higher reaches of mental and physical 
activity through the general survival of strength and the general 
elimination of weakness generation after generation and age after 
age. For, thanks to natural ordinances which nothing human can 
change, the strosg in mind and in body do survive on the whole, 
while the weak on the whole assuredly go to the wall. For this 
folly weeps, but the wise who love their race will rejoice and ever- 
more rejoice. Only by the constant elimination of such of its con- 
stituents as vary towards mental and physical inefficiency, only by 
the constant selection of and propagation from those that vary in 
the opposite direction, is the human race itself preserved, just as the 
individual body is preserved through the throwing off of the used-up 
tissues that, if not got rid of, would compass its destruction. This 
process is the impersonal saviour of humanity, and although, of 
course, to outward appearances it may be circumvented for a time, 
yet in the long run there is no dodging it. As happened under the 
sentimental despotism of the ancient empire of Peru, mental and 
physical inefficiency may be shored up, so to speak, and saved from 
the immediate consequences of itself until the whole community has 
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become saturated with it, and ready to collapse at the slightest 
touch of foreign aggression. This is why the teaching of nature to 
those who seek the trath to live by it may be summed up in these . 
two words: Be strong. 

Every producer dislikes competition in his own particular line of 
business. Ile is always, however, glad enough to let it cheapen all 
products and services in which he is not commercially interested. 
In this respect he resembles the Scotchman who believed that Free 
Trade was good in everything except herrings, those being the 
commodities he happened to deal in, His object is to do as little as 
possible for the consumers and get as much as possible from them. 
The consumers, it must be remembered, are the general public, and 
therefore the interest of every individual producer, considered as 
such, is an anti-social interest, because it means the sacrifice of the 
public good (which lies in abundance and cheapness) to private gain, 
which, to the individual producer, lies in the scarcity and dearness 
of the articles in which he deals. Of course, it is perfectly true 
that the producer is also a consumer. ‘The Protectionist need not 
remind us of this fact, for it does not in any way invalidate the 
elementary economic truths just set forth. The producer is 
undoubtedly a consumer, and this is the very reason why he is 
always in favour, secretly or openly, of Free Trade and open com- 
petition in every kind of business except his own; it being to his 
own private advantage to buy cheap what others produce, while at 
the same time selling dear what he produces himself. If not checked 
in some special manner at some particular point, the levelling and 
equalising tendency of competition is to deprive him of this advantage | 
by compelling him to sell cheap if he sells at all, and thus preventing . 
him from sponging on the services of others without giving them 
just value in return. 

From this it logically follows that what is called Protection, which 
at bottom is only the legislative shielding of producers from the 
competition of their rivals, is an appeal, not to any desire for the 
public goof, but simply to sectional greed, either organised or 
unorganised, for anti-social objects. As a matter of fact, wherever 
there is Protection there is organisation for these objects. There is 
scheming to exploit the public and to corrupt and control the 
Legislature. There is banding together of sectional interests bent 
upon giving as little as possible to the public and exacting as much 
as possible in exchange for it. Such was Protection sixty years ago 
when it floarished in this country. Such is it to-day in America, 
France, Germany, Italy, and other countries where it exists. Every- 
thing, says Mr. Chamberlain, has changed during the last sixty 
years. But Protection has not changed. Its nature and the conse- 
quences of its nature are exactly what they were. It is still the 
same anti-social system. It is still the same legislative device by 
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which monopoly robs the public. Its tendency still is to make the 
rich richer and the poor poorer. It still, in proportion as it keeps the 
foreigner out of the home market, plays into the hands of trusts and 
millionaires, increases their power, and multiplies their opportuni- 
ties of extortion by diminishing or abolishing the foreign compe- 
tition which circumvents their schemes and protects their victims from 
their organised rapacity. It is still the same unholy alliance between 
wealth and Government for the purpose of benefiting the few by 
injuring the many. It is still just as fatal as ever to Parliamentary 
purity and conscientious voting on the part of elected representatives. 
Mr. Chamberlain has recently denied the truth of this last charge in 
the indictment against it, but let his denial be placed beside the 
testimony of one who knows by experience how far it is from 
fact. 


“ For forty years,” says Mr. Franklin Pierce, of New York, “ for forty 
years, through the enactment of protective tariffs, we Som Americans] have 
been corrupting our publicmen. We have given our legislators the power 
of transferring millions of dollars from the hands of the people to the 
pockets of the few hundred ‘ Napoleons of finance’ by a single congressional 
enactment. Placethreeor four hundred Republicans or Democrats of approved 
honesty in Congress, continue them there for a few years, and a consider- 
able portion of their number will surely yield to the temptation to make 
money out of tariff legislation. So successful have wealth and avarice been 
in controlling national legislation that to-day few men ever think of attain- 
ing wealth in great business ventures without national or State aid in the 
form of special legislation.” ' 


When faced with testimony like this, Mr. Chamberlain replies 
that “in America there is a good deal of political corruption, chiefly 
caused by the presence of Irish political organisations. So far as 
the Government is concerned, nothing of the kind has ever been 
suggested to me, and the general purity of administration has 
increased of late years under a protective system.” (Letter to Miss 
Milner, of York.) Could bare-faced, brazen audacity be carried 
farther? “Chiefly caused by the presence of Irish political 
organisations.” Let his Nationalist supporters remember these 
words when they give their help to a man who, at heart, is their 
deadly enemy, who will only use them for his own ends, and 
then cast them aside as he would discard an old and worn-out 
glove. 

Those who desire information on the connection between Protec- 
tion and corruption should read the issue of the World's Work for 
November 1903. It contains an article on this subject by Mr. 
Chalmers Roberts entitled “‘ Making a Protective Tarif.” There is 
only space here for a few extracts from this useful production. 
President Cleveland, according to Mr. Roberts, once 


"1 Quoted by Mr. L, G, Chiozza-Money in the issue of the Morning Leader for 
Oct. 9, 1903, é 
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‘tried to bring home to the people [of America] that a protective tarift 
is a tax upon the whole nation for the benefit of a few sections, that it 
brought a revenue to the Government far exceeding all possible needs and 
resulting in all manner of scandalous public expenditures on pensions, 
public works, and the like. But it was too late. The pap of public bounty 
had raised up monsters of such strength and power, with tentacles inter- 
lacing such diversified ranks of life, as to make them practically unassail- 
able. . . . The McKinley Bill . . . was attended with so many scandals 
as to disgust the great majority which had made it possible.’ 


When a protective tariff is being made, 


«to Washington come bodies of manufacturers or chambers of commerce 
from some district which holds its leading factories to be in need of a little’ 
more Government aid in the shape of a tax upon the foreigner. . . . Re- 
presentatives of all the great protected trades have come to Washington, 
taken sumptuous apartments at the hotels, and begun a season of lavish' 
hospitality te inconspicuous members of Congress whose votes may some 
day be of great service for what looks like an unimportant little line in a 
echedule, but which really means millions and millions to the sugar refiners” 
or the steel kings.” 


This hospitality includes card games at which the trust people 
always lose to the members of Congress. It also includes help in 
financial difficulties and gifts to wives and daughters. According 
to Mr. Chalmers Roberts, 


“it is one of the saddest things in public life to see some single man, 

hitherto without reproach and supposed to be against the increase [in the 

tariff] in question, silently and without reason giving his vote in its favour. 

No one says anything about it, but every one knows that another honest 

man has fallen. Not only men but whole districts are corrupted. .. . 

Neither economic theory nor patriotism endures long in the light of such ' 
self-interest.” 


In his Lectures on the History of Protection in the United States, 
Professor G. W. Sumner bears similar testimovy. 

Whatever else may have changed, Protection assuredly has not ° 
changed. Butif the people of this country, knowing how it injured 
their fathers, and knowing also what a costly struggle was needed’ 
to get rid of it, allow themselves to be deceived by power-and-office- 
seeking politicians into readmitting it, there will be no doubt what-~ 
ever that they at least have changed, though whether for better or~ 
worse is another question. 

The professed objects of those who desire it cannot in the least 
degree alter its vicious character, or in any way lessen the injurious 
consequences of this character, if once again it becomes part and 
parcel of our political life. ‘‘ Fiscal Reform” is a very seductive 
catchword, but when it is used as a cover for the introduction (or, 
rather, the reintroduction) of a corrupting system based upon un- 
sound economics and necessarily involving public robbery at the 
hands of organised monopoly, such a phrase is only a snare Jaid by 
political mendacity and dishonesty to entrap the unwary. All 
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sensible men who seek not their own good apart from the good of 
the public, are fiscal reformers. But Protection is not fiscal reform. 
To refcrm something is to change it for the better. But Protection, 
so far from being a beneficial change in our present system, would 
really be the destruction of this system, just as the introduction of 
our present system by Sir Robert Peel was the destruction of the 
protective system of sixty years ago. A tariff must be either 
protective or not protective. It must either shield home producers 
from foreign competition in home markets, or it must fail to shield 
them. It must “protect” or it must fail to “ protect.’ There is no 
middle course, no ‘‘ happy medium ” possible here, though, of course, 
sophists may try to deceive both themselves and others that there is. 
By Free Trade is simply meant trade free from protective duties ; from 
duties, that is, which shield the home producer in some measure, 
greater or less as the case may be, from the competition of his foreign 
rivals The idea is a perfectly clear one, and when it is properly 
conceived such a position as that of Mr. Balfour, for example, will 
be seen to involve a contradiction. ‘‘ There is one,” says this 
statesman, “and only one, standard by which we can measure the 
Free Trade merits of any policy, and that is the degree to which it 
promotes Free Trade”: and he argues that it is “ extraordinarily 
foolish ” to contend that if, with this object in view, in certain cases 
sach a policy carries with it some element of Protection, it is conse- 
quently not a Free Trade policy, or the policy of a true Free Trader, 
and not so merely because, in the effort to promote Free Trade, it 
involves for the moment a certain measure of Protection.2 Now 
Mr. Balfour cannot be two contradictory things at one and the same 
time. A protective Free Trader, that is, a Free Trader who endea- 
vours to levy a tariff which is in any degree protective, is as 
impossible as a lying truth-speaker, a pure adulterer, or an honest 
thief. This is a rather blant way of putting the matter, but 
sophistry deserves plain speaking, and no language is too strong 
when used against subtle obscurantist enemies of truth. No doubt 
Mr. Balfour will next argue that a man who does evil does not do it 
when he does it in the pious hope that good may come of it. If the 
altimate outcome of lying is truth, lying is not lying. If the ultimate 
outcome of adultery is purity, adultery is not adultery. If the 
ultimate outcome of thieving is honesty, thieving is not thieving. 
Mr. Balfour’s argument either means this or it means nothiog. If 


1 Jt is sometimes argued that true Free Trade means no duties at all (whether 
protective or for revenue only) upon foreign goods imported into wu country. But 
there is no conflict between this idea and the one set forth above. If there were no 
duties at all there would assuredly be no protective ones. Trade would then still be 
free, in the sense of being free from protective duties. Whether, however, it is 
advisable that there should be no duties at all is not the question now under 
consideration. 

2 Economic Notes on Insular Free Trade. By the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1903, 
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black could be proved to be white, he would assuredly prove it to be 
so. But there are limits even to Mr. Balfour's ingenuity. By 
seeking to use a protective, even a slightly protective, tariff against 
the foreigner, he is placing himself in an utterly false and absurd 
position. How can he consistently request others to go against the 
very principle which he is himself adopting? Whosoever would 
induce others to be honest must himself abstain from theft. Who- 
soever would induce others to speak the truth must at least speak it 
himself. ‘Why, John,” the foreigner would say to Joha Ball, if 
ever that worthy should be mad enough to follow Mr. Balfour's lead ; 
“‘ Why, John, what is it you are asking me to do? You are asking 
me to turn against the very same ‘accursed thing’ which you have 
yourself just embraced, or which you fully intend to embrace if I 
choose to disregard your request. Come now, my good fellow, if 
you have got any convictions on this subject of tariffs, try at least to 
be a man and be trae to them. Protection is either a good thing or 
e bad thing. You say, and for sixty years have been saying, that it 
is a bad thing, and yet, curiously enough, you are now ready to take 
dt into your household simply because [ refuse, at your bidding, to 
turn it out of my doors. Your conduct,.as a thoughtful critic has 
recently pointed out, is very much on a par with that of a professing 
Christian who should say to a Jew, ‘If you do not at once embrace 
Christianity, I shall adopt Judaism.’ Really, Joho, consistency— 
even the Birmingham sample of it—should be made of stronger 
stuff. If you now think that Protection is good enough to be taken 
in, you can scarcely in reason object if I think it is not yet bad 
enough to be kicked out. Do you know what retaliation, as preached 
‘by Chamberlain and Balfour, practically amounts to? It amounts 
to a confession on your part that during all these sixty years my 
policy has been right and your policy has been wrong. Imitation is 
the sincerest flattery. It is a compliment paid to the imitated. It 
is an encouragement to him to continue ia the practice that is 
admired and adopted. It confirms badness in its badness. Reform, 
my dear John, is made of better stuff. Sturdy originality, not 
servile imitation, is the true reforming agency. When Sir Robert 
Peel said, ‘ Let us fight protective tariffs with free imports,’ he was 
a reformer in the true sense. When Chamberlain and Balfour say, 
‘ Let us go back to the discredited system of sixty years ago; let 
‘us imitate the foreigner in his badness ; let us practically confess to 
him that he is wiser than we are,’ and so forth (for all their 


1 And also from the intention of theft in any eventuality. This, however, is not 
Mr. Balfour's view. “‘The object which these fiscal inducements are intended to 
attain is increased Free Trade and nothing else ; and yet, simply because the ‘ fiscal 
inducement’ may, if it fails of its effect but not otherwise, involve duties not required 
for-revenue purposes, or in certain cases may carry with it some element of protec- 
‘tion to home industries, we are to turn away from it as from an accursed thing. 
‘This seems to me, and always has seemed to me, extraordinarily foolish” (BZoonomie 
Notes). The italics are Mr. Balfour's, 
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arguments only amount to this), these gentlemen are certainly not 
reformers, whatever else they may be. They are reactionaries so far 
as fiscal matters are concerned, and preachers of retrogression, and 
promoters of degeneration. And what, after all, my dear John, 
does retaliation as proposed by them actually mean for me? A mere 
pin-prick, I do assure you. What! do you really think that after 
having put up for years with hostile duties amounting to 20, 30, 40, 
50, and even in some cases to over 100 per cent. ad valorem, I 
am now going to allow myself to be frightened with your paltry 
2s. per quarter on corn, and 10 per cent., on the average, on manu- 
factured goods? No, John, old birds are not to be frightened with 
sawdust. If you mean to do some execution you must have a high 
tariff, and this your misleaders dare not propose. This your 
countrymen dare not adopt. Unfortunate situation! You desire to 
injure me and dare not strike the blow through fear of its rebound- 
ing with greater force upon yourself. The Balfour-Chamberlain 
pistol is a mere pop-gun when compared with what I have learnt to 
stand. ‘Two shillings on corn and 10 per cent. on manufactured 
goods will not hurt me half as much as they will hurt consumers 
and producers in your country. The greater part of what I send to 
you consists of food and raw material, and I can far better afford 
to do without your manufactured goods than you can afford to de 
without the bulk of what I send. I keep you going to a much 
greater extent than you keep me going, though those now seeking 
to deceive and mislead you will move heaven and earth to prevent 
you from seeing this unflattering truth. They tell you that you 
would be much better off if, by come means or other, you could 
only keep my cheap steel and iron and manufactured and partly 
manufactured stuff from coming into your country. ‘This is the 
principal burden of their song. They tell you that keeping these 
things out would increase your productive power and give your 
people more and better paid employment. It is a plausible fiction. 
Nearly everything I send helps your production in some way or 
other in the workshops and homes! of your people, and just in pro- 
portion as you managed to keep my goods ont, in that same propor- 
tion you would smite your own exports, either visible or invisible, 
either in the form of goods or of services ; thus causing serious loss 
‘So all who are interested in producing and sending them to me. 
‘Sonsidered as a whole of producers and consumers, your people have 
nothing to gain, and much to lose, by any departure, in the direc- 
tion of Protection, from the sound fiscal system connected with the 
honoured memory of Sir Robert Peel.2 He went in for the 


1 The cook who fries a pancake in a foreign frying-pan is as much a producer as 
is the workman who uses a foreign machine. 
2 On page 163 of A Short Text-Book of Political Economy, by J. E. Symes, M.A. 
(London: Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 1889), there are some striking figures given 
to show how intimate is the connection between imports and exports, and how diffi- 
cult it is to diminish the former without producing a corresponding diminution in 
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policy of fighting hostile tariffs with free imports. I adopted the 
Balfour-Chamberlain policy of the fiscal pistol. And yet, after all 
these years, do other Protectionist countries now treat me better 
than they treat you? With all my battery of tariffs, not of 10 per 
cent., but of 40, 50, 60 and 100 per cent., how much more have F 
done than you have done towards frightening them into reducing or 
removing their tariffs in my favour? No, John, there is a reason 
why hostile protective tariffs produce little or no effect upon other 
hostile protective tariffs. The home interests behind these arrange- 
ments are too strong and active. ‘rast them for seeing to it that 
nothing is done to seriously injure the pampered industrial plants 
which these tariffs have nursed and coddled into existence. It is 
much easier to put protective duties on than to take them off, or 
even reduce them when they are on. ‘The wise course is never to 
begin putting them on, under any pretext whatever. ‘They are 
applications of a rotten principle, and true statesmanship consists in 
the application of principles that are sound and good. Be true to 
your old creed, John. Like those who gave it to you, it is better 
than that of those who are now seeking to frighten you out 
of it.” . 

It will be noticed that in what has just been written Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain are coupled together. The reason is that there 
is no difference in principle between them. Both aim at the same 
object, namely, a Protectionist majority in the country and in the 
House of Commons. Tois is all that Mr. Balfour really asks for 
when he pleads for what he is pleased to call ‘‘ freedom of negotia- 
tion.” It is true that he is here using inaccurate phraseology, but 
this is convenient at present. What he really seeks is not freedom 
of negotiation, but power to reverse the fiscal system of Cobden, 
Peel and Gladstone. The British Parliament has always possessed 


the latter. Up toa year or two ago New South Wales was a Free Trade colony, 
while Victoria lived under the policy of Protection. ‘The following table,” says 
Mr. Symes, ‘‘ will show the value of imports and exports (in millions of pounds) at 


quinquennial periods : 
1867. 1872. 1877. 1882. 1887. 


New South Wales—Imports. . 66 ... 85 ... 146 ... 212 ... 188 
” ” Reporte. « 68". 80 sc 131 :.. 167 ... 154 
Victoria—Imports . . . . . 116 ... 136 ... 163 ... 187 ... 185 
9 MRQOLG 5 oes, S187 a ISS ISL... IED. 17 


To diminish our imports (normally) involves a diminution of our exports, except so 
far as either represents a gift or the discharge of some liability,” says Mr. Symes, 
and if this elementary economic truth were generally understood it would be clearly 
seen that, in the words of the same economist, “to encourage one native industry by 
a tax or other burden on the foreign competitors generally involves the discouraging 
of another native industry.” In addition to this, it ought to be pointed out that 
Protection, in proportion to its extent and success, promotes scarcity and dearness 
for the entire body of home consumers, that is, for the general public, thus causing 
a net loss to the protectionist country. Capital and Jabour in this country obtain 
a less abundant supply than they would obtain if importation were free. The pro- 
tected interests, the trusts, the millionaires, the landlords, the special friends and 
hired champions of monopoly, and perhaps a few outsiders gain, but the people as a 
whole lose, and they are neither so well employed nor so well paid in real wages a$ 
they would be under a system of free importation. 
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freedom of negotiation. It has always, or at any rate for a great 
length of time, been free to place protective duties on foreign 
imports. It has always been free to use such duties as means of 
negotiation with protective countries. Nobody proposes to deprive 
it of such freedom. When, quite recently, it placed the slightly 
protective duty of 1s. per quarter on all imported corn, there was 
nothing whatever to hinder it from entering, to please Mr, Chamber- 
lain, into negotiation with Canada, for example, and saying to the 
Canadian Government: “In exchange for certain alterations in our 
favour in your tariff we are prepared to drop this duty so far as your 
corn is concerned.” Zhe power to levy taxes, both protective and non- 
protective, is vested under the constitution of this cowntry in the House 
of Commons. So long, however, as the majority of the representatives 
in this House are against Protection, no protective taxes of any great 
amount are likely to be levied ; and even though the Ministry of the 
day may be composed almost wholly of Protectionists, they will find 
themselves powerless to carry out anything in the nature of a 
distinctly Protectionist programme. Mr, Balfour knows this, and it 
is because he knows it that he is seeking for power while ostensibly 
pleading for freedom. The same fact fully explains why he and the 
ex-Colonial Secretary are on such friendly terms with each other. 
Both are doing the same work. One is doing it with greater energy, 
the other with greater caution, not to say cunning. But both are 
doing it. And both are aiming at the same end, namely, the con- 
version of the majority of the electors to Protection; the ultimate 
outcome being a Protectionist Parliament and a Protectionist 
Ministry. 

But let Mr. Balfour tell in his own words what it is that ho is 
aiming at. Only on very rare occasions does he speak with a 
definiteness approaching that of his energetic friend, the ex-Colonial 
Secretary ; but once in his Sheffield speech he permitted himeelf to 
indulge in this luxury, and the words he then uttered have been 
reprinted in one of the party leaflets.1 Here they are: 


“ Do you desire [an inquirer may ask] to reverse the fiscal tradition, to 
alter fundamentally the fiscal tradition, which has prevailed during the last 
two generations ? ” 

‘6 Yes, I do.” 

** And how do you propose to alter that tradition ?” 

** By asking the people of this country to reverse, to annul, and to delete 
altogether from their maxims of public conduct, the doctrine that you must 
never put on taxation except for revenue purposes. 

“This country should again have what every other country in the world 
possesses, and that of which no other country in the world would think of 
depriving itself, the liberty to negotiate, and something to negotiate 
with.” 


1 Issued by the Conservative Publication Department, St. Stephen’s Chambers, 
Westminster, 8.W., in connection with the Conservative Central Office and the 
National Union. 
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‘*‘ Why do you want to resume this liberty of negotiation, seeing how well 
the country has prospered for all these years without it ?” 

“ My object is to mitigate, as far as circumstances allow, the injury done 
to us by hostile tariffs.” 

“‘ Will the remedy you propose be complete ?” 

“ It will not be complete, even if it can be tried in its integrity ; and it 
cannot be tried in its integrity, because I believe the country will not 
tolerate a tax on food.” 

“Then do you think it is of any value ?” 

“Undoubtedly it will be useful! There have been plenty of occasions 
in the past, there will be plenty of occasions in the future, when a 
British Minister, having to conduct a great commercial negotiation, will 
feel his hands strengthened . .. if he can say . . . ‘Common justice 
and fair treatment we do ask, and if we do not get it we will take our 


own measures.’ ” 

It may be noticed in passing that a would-be retaliator consider- 
ably weakens his own case when he admits that in spite of the 
absence of what he is pleased to call ‘‘the liberty to negotiate,” and 
in spite of the lack of ‘‘something to negotiate with,” the country 
has well prospered during all these years of “one-sided Free Trade 
that is free only to the foreigner,” as rabid Protectionist journals 
like the Shefield Daily Telegruph are so very fond of putting the 
matter. In conomic Notes Mr. Balfour makes also the same 
damaging admission that appzars in his Sheffield speech. ‘“ Judged,” 
says he, “ by all available tests, both the total wealth and the diffused 
well-being of the country are greater than they have ever been. 
We are not only rich and prosperous in appearance, but aleo, I 
believe, in reality. I can find no evidence that we are living on our 
capital, though in some respects we may be investing it badly.” 

Overwhelming evidence might be adduced in support of this 
admission, but there is no space for it here. Why cannot the chief 
Minister let well alone, and brave the anger of his more pushful 
friends? Because he is not his own master. Because he is in the 
power of another. When it is remembered that Mr. Balfour wants 
the people'of this country to discard the Free Trade doctrine that 
taxation must never be put on except for revenue purposes, it is not 
at all difficalt to understand the true character of the measures which 
he desires to take, should the people, through lack of the requisite 
penetration, be foolish enough to give him the opportunity of taking 
them. Let his Unionist friends who are Free Traders ask him to 
give an example of what he means by them. 

If we are to credit the chief Minister's professions, although these 
measures might be, in fact, inevitably would be, protective in their 
consequences, yet would they be the very reverse of protective in 
their intention. This is a subtle distinction, and one that is worthy 
of a philosophic mind, but of what practical value is it? Well, I 
daresay it pleases Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and other “ Free Trade” 
‘Dnionists. 
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Protection is legalised robbery. This in plain English is the 
bottom fact about it. No truth is morecertain. If, then, the people- 
are robbed, if, under the pretence of giving them more employment: 
and executing justice upon the convenient foreigner, money is taken- 
out of the pockets of the entire body of consumers, and dropped 
into those of certain protected interests—namely, the landlords, the- 
trusts, the millionaires, the steel kings, the corn kings, the brass- 
kings, the glass kings, the kings who appoint and direct unofficial 
Tariff Commissions; the cutlery rings, the hardware rings, and so 
forth—it is, or, if they are in their right minds, it certainly ought to- 
be, no satisfaction whatever to these consumers to be told that those 
who are responsible for the measures that lead to such results, or at 
any rate render them possible, are whol!y uncorrupted by even the 
very shadow of an intention that anything of the kind shall take 
place. Were there but oue strong man in the House Commons on 
the side of Free Trade, he would drive home this truth with such 
force that Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain with all their host 
would be unable to stand against him. A Peel, a Gladstone, a 
Cobden, or a Bright would have torn aside this hollow mask of 
pretended good intention without pity aud without hesitation, and 
would have shown that all the talk about retaliation, getting foreign 
tariffs lowered, and extending the area of Free Trade, is but an 
excuse for introducing Protection, with all the sinister consequences. 
that necessarily follow from it in every country where it exists, in 
proportion of course to its extent and the degree to which it- 
“ protects.” 

By all means let Mr. Balfour lower or remove foreign tariffs if he- 
can. Let him adopt any form of retaliation which he thinks will 
best achieve this end, provided always that it is not calculated, like- 
Profection, to inflict greater injury upon the trade, the shipping, and 
the general prosperity of the whole of the people of this country 
than the benefit it confers upon certain sectional interests, be those- 
interests rich or poor, workers or non-workers. To adopt a general 
scheme of Protection because certain industries are hardly hit by 
foreign dumping (which ¢ncourages other industries and benefits 
consumers), is Jike smiting one’s whole body, because one’s little toe 
is trod upon. Protection injures the whole more than it benefits any 
part. The ultimate question for every sensible man is this—‘ Are 
such and such measures likely to benefit the whole country, or are 
they not likely to benefit it?” Only a fool will injure himself for 
the satisfaction of inflicting profitless injary upon another. No 
doubt our return to Protection would injure foreign Protectionist 
countries. But it would injure us more than it would injure them, 
It did so in the old days, and those who ask us to return to it are 
bound to show that it would not do the same again. Up to the 
present moment they have not even attempted to do this. When 
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‘do they propose to set about it? When will Mr. Balfour table a 
tariff that will not injure the whole country more than it will benefit 
any particular interest ? 

‘The road to hell,” says an honest old Tory, “ is paved with good 
intentions.” The thief who picks your pocket may have the most 
praiseworthy motives for picking it. But you are not concerned 
with his motives. They are his own affair. You are only concerned 
with his thieving. Stop him at that you ought to, and will if you 
do your duty. Itisof the very essence of a protective tariff (unless 
indeed it is so high as to be absolutely prohibitive) to consist partly 
of public and partly of private revenue. The nearer the tariff is to 
being prohibitive, the larger is the part of it that goes into private 
pockets. This is only another way of saying tbat with a prohibitive 
‘tariff the home producer monopolises the whole of the home market, 
and pockets the highest possible price that monopoly can give him. 
‘Such a law-made price is not, of course, called a tariff, but that part 
of it which would not be obtained if there were open competition 
practically amounts to one. It is a private tax which the Govern- 
ment, by means of Protection, enables the home producer to levy 
upon the home consumer, and this tax gets less and less in proportion 
as the Protection given is of a less and less prohibitive character. 
To say, then, that Protection is legalised robbery is but to plainly 
state the truth. The privileged commercial, financial, and industrial 
interests that are to go shares with the Government in the proceeds 
of the contemplated protective duties, will no doubt fully appreciate 
the noble disinterestedness and lofty patriotism of Mr. Balfour's 
desire to execute justice upon the Protectionist foreigner, or equally 
Protectionist colonial, but they will pocket the private tax, and 
possibly contribute no small portion of it towards the political war 
chest of those to whom they are indebted for it. The chief Minister 
will protest and hold up his hands in holy horror at the mere hint of 
such corruption. Bat it will exist nevertheless, and it will laugh in 
its sleeve at his simplicity. 

Mr. Balfour, of course, asks for nothing but fair play. He seeks 
only to obtain justice at the hands of the foreigner. He does not 
wish to protect any sectional interest whatever. It is not his object 
to rob the consuming public, or to help anybody else to do so. He 
does not wish to enable a single landlord or a single capitalist to 
pocket a penny more than he would obtain under a system of free 
importation. ‘ But things,” as Bishop Batler says, “‘ are what they 
are, and the consequences of them will be what they will be. Why, 
then, should we wish to be deceived?” The necessary consequences 
of the measures which Mr. Balfour appears to have in contemplation 
are clearly and unmistakably in the direction of injuring the many 
for the benefit of the few, of robbing the public to enrich certain 
privileged interests, and he is thoughtful enough to know that they 
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are. In fact, there can be no question that he does know this. 
Why, then, it may be asked, does he contemplate such measures ? 
The reason is that a large section of his party desire them. He 
must either break with his party or support Protection. Unfortunate 
Mr. Balfour! This painful alternative is not of his seeking. He. 
would have let ‘‘ Fiscal Reform” rest for many a yeaf to come. 
Bat it was not to be, A cry was wanted. Something new, strange, 
attractive and seductive was needed to turn a nation’s thoughts away 
from a bad Government's record of dishonour, crime, and inefficiency. 
Protection is anything but new, as every economist knows, but it 
looks like new to many in this country after sixty years of Free 
Trade. Auyhow it was the best red herring that a guilty conscience 
could think of. The story is told of a certain little girl who had 
been very naughty, and when her mama proceeded to take her to 
task for her conduct, she showed a strong aversion to having it 
talked about. ‘ Let’s talk of dolls, mama,” said she. The Tory 
Government are in a similar fix, and they are adopting a similar 
device. Hence ‘‘ Fiscal Reform.” Through injustice and dishonour, 
through the stifling of truth to shield guilt in high places, the Tory 
Government, with the aid of traitor Liberals, brought on a war which 
could have been avoided by justice, honour, and good statesmanship. 
I allude to the sham inquiry into the conspiracy that resulted in the 
Jameson Raid. I allude to the refusal to bring to the light of day 
the documents in the Colonial Office that would have settled the 
question as to whether that office was or was not implicated in that 
conspiracy. In a word, I allude to the real cause of the war. 
“Don’t mention it,” says guilty, dishonoured inefficiency. “Let's 
talk about Fiscal Reform.” The trick is undoubtedly a clever one, 
but clear mental vision is not deceived by it. Consols have sunk 
from 106 to 88 and a fraction. “ Let’s talk about Fiscal Reform.” 
The National Debt has gone up from £635,000,000 to £798,000,000. 
“Let’s talk of Fiscal Reform.” The yearly expenditure has risen 
from £85,000,000 in 1896 to £127,000,000 in 1904. “ Let's talk 
of Fiscal Reform.” This euormous growth of expenditure is crip- 
pling the commerce of the country. It is increasing the rate of 
interest. It is lowering the value of securities. The conducting of 
the war was so bad that even the supporters of the Government con- 
demn it. Life and treasure were wasted for an end that was not 
achieved. Unconditional surrender was sought for, but a compromise 
was made, and conquest not obtained over the miniature foe. ‘‘Let’s 
talk of Fiscal Reform. Are you a Fiscal Reformer; and, if not, 
what can we do to induce you to become one? Three cheers for Joe, 
and for muddling on down the same old road to national bankruptcy 
and imperial ruin.” 

Yes, this is the true explanation of the new Protectionist agita~ 
tion. If John Bull cannot see through the wretched imposture he 
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can see through nothing. If he will take this thing lying down he 
will take anything. A record of dishonour, injustice, and inefti- 
ciency is sought to be blotted out by a seductive but dishonest 
scheme for robbing the many to enrich the few; a scheme that will 
injure the total trade and shipping of the country without strength- 
ening the empire ; that will establish Protection here without 
lessening it in other countries; and that will only introduce into 
politics, into government, and into foreign and colonial relations, 
difficulties and dangers and corruptions from which adherence to the 
sound and honest policy of Sir Robert Peel would keep the country 
free. But if, seeing all these undesirable consequences that must 
follow from the application of a vicious principle, as see them he 
may if he will only use his brains, John Ball again places in power 
the shameless, discredited, and unscrupulous politicians who are now 
agitating and scheming to bring them upon him, he will deserve to 
suffer even more than he suffered in the bad old Protectionist days 
of sixty years ago. ‘Once bit, twice shy,” says the proverb. If 
the present agitation is pushed to an issue at the polls, we shall see 
whether the people of this country have sense enough to exemplify 
it. After all the compulsory “education” they have had, they 
ought to be wiser than their fathers. We shall see whether they 
are, <A better test it would be difficult to devise, 


M. D. O’Brien, 


PS.—Since these pages were written several local elections have 
taken place, the results of which are not encouraging to “ Fiscal 
Reformers,” and consequently Mr. G. Balfour has tried to make the 
country believe that a Government, composed largely of Protectionists, 
is against Protection! Nobody is taken in by such tactics. It 
should be noted that, according to Mr. G. Balfour, this “ Free 
Trade” Government proposes to stop ‘unfair competition.” The 
door is thus left wide open to a large system of Protection against 
“unfair competition,” which may be made to cover a great deal in 
the hands of “ Fiscal Reformers.”—M. D. O’B. 
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THE BURDEN OF EMPIRE. 


II 


THE Price or EmMPiIRE—(continued). 


WE have seen that the pecuniary burden; which Empire imposes 
upon us may be taken to be not less than £64,000,000 per annum, 
or more than one-half of our total net annual expenditure. Let us 
next ascertain whether there is anything to lessen the burden— 
whether we have any and what Imperial assets or revenue. 

We own certain shares in the Suez Canal, and as the cost of 
these is included in our National Debt, which bas been debited to 
Imperialism, we must give credit for their present value, estimated 
at about £28,000,000, and producing a revenue of about £870,000. 
Relatively, however, it is a bagatelle and makes no appreciable 
difference. Beyond this we possess our armaments, partly requisite 
for national and partly for Imperial purposes; but an apportion- 
ment need not be attempted, seeing that they produce no revenue 
and do not therefore lighten our expenditure. And last, though it 
will not be considered least, there is our Empire, which we own in 
some sense—though one it would be difficult to define—and the 
inquiry therefore takes the form of what revenue can be discovered 
emanating from this source. 

And first, do our Colonies help us? Seeing that a very large 
proportion of the expenditure is incurred for their protection, and 
that we are now asked to tax ourselves still farther for the express 
purpose of drawing them closer to us, we should naturally expect 
that they would send us a substantial contribution. We hear a 
great deal of their loyalty and disinterested services, based on the 
fact that they assisted in devastating the Transvaal, at a propor- 
tionate cost to us of about five times the hire of our own soldiers 
(although, so far as Canada is concerned, Mr. Carnegie has pointed 
out that she sent many more thousands of her sons to fight in the 
Northern ranks in the great Civil War, and that at the same rate 
as paid to the American regular); let us see what that loyalty 
amounts to measured in pounds sterling. The Colonies maintain 
armies at their own expense, and, with the exception of Canada, also 
incur a certain naval expenditure; but as these disbursements have 
not been taken into account in ascertaining the amount of our own 
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Imperial burden, the latter is not thereby reduced. As an interest- 
ing comparison, however, it may be mentioned that whilst the naval 
and military expenditure of the United Kingdom works out at over 
30s. per head, that of the Colonies averages less than 3s. per head.! 
From the Cape—the one colony charged with disloyalty—we get a 
contribution of £30,000 (now increased to £50,000); and Australia 
helps defray the cost of a local naval squadron, which, however, is 
under her control, so that instead of this assisting the Mother 
Country the position is reversed. And this is the extent of the 
colonial share of the burden ; their contribution to our own Imperial 
expenditure is comparatively infinitesimal. Comment on the facts 
need not be carried beyond Mr. Chamberlain’s own observation at 
the Colonial Conference, when he intimated that it was inconsistent 
with the dignity of the Colonies as nations that they should leave 
the Mother Country to bear almost the whole of the expense of 
Imperial defence, and that no one would believe she would for all 
time make this inordinate sacrifice ;2 or Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
confession that he was a little tired of the paroxysms of mutuah 
admiration and the innumerable perorations about unity and loyalty, 
and injunction to show the Oolonies in our dealings with them that 
we could take care of the advantage of the United Kingdom just as 
much as they took care of their advantage in their dealings with us® 
—utterances which if made by a “ Little Englander” would no 
doubt have been denounced as treason. 

Turn we now to India, where we have a true instance of Empire. . 
Our Colonies, not being ruled by us, cannot be made to share our 
burden ; all we can do is to indulge in (apparently futile) appeals 
to them. Bat where Empire exists, toll can be levied by the 
dominant race upon the subservient race, and is only limited on the 
one hand by the will of the former and on the other by the capacity 
of the latter; the second limitation, as all history shows, being 
the only effectual one. The Indian people simply groan under the 
pressure of taxation, and it is doubtful whether much more could 
be extracted from them, having regard to their impoverished condi- 
tion and to the fact, that periodically millions die of starvatiom 


1 It is instructive to note, in passing, how the cost of our recent great Imperial 
enterprise was apportioned. The Boer War cost Great Britain about £225,000,000 ;. 
it cost the American and Australian Colonies £1,500,000; to the former it worked. 
out at over £5 7s. per head, to the latter it ranged from 2s. 8d. to 8s. 8d. per head, 
or on the average 5s. 3d. So that in proportion to population the burden imposed. 
upon the Mother Country as compared with the Colonies is twenty times as great. 
whilst in amount it is about a hundred and fifty times as great. However, of the 
total we are supposed to get £34,000,000 from the new Colonies, but in view of the 
method by which this interesting arrangement was effected, and of the fact that 
those Colonies did not, and do not at present, enjoy self-government, and that 
protests were urged in every district, it is perhaps safer not to regard this as an 
asset until we get it. The Cape and Natal, it will be; remembered, both petitioned | 
against the war, so that the “loyalty ” of the other Colonies took the form of assist-- 
ing in the coercion of their fellow colonists in a matter in which the former were, 
only remotely and the latter were vitally interested. 

2 Blue Book Cd. 1299, p. 5. 5 Speech at Bristol, September 29, 1902, 
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Their average annual income is less than £2 per annum, whilst the 
average annual income in the United Kingdom is about £40. Yet 
despite the amount extracted from India, it cannot be said that 
Great Britain derives any substantial national pecuniary benefit from 
the ownership of the country. For it is one of the features of 
Imperialism that the exploitation it fosters conduces, as a rule, to 
the benefit of only a comparatively small section uf the Imperial 
race ; the British working man, for example, pays no less in taxes 
because tribute is levied on the unfortunate ryot. Practically the 
only direct national gain (if it be one) derived from India is due to 
the fact that she is made to maintain a huge army, far out of pro- 
portion to her own requirements, which is largely utilised for 
service in other parts of the Empire; but, if this were not the case, 
it is doubtful whether we should proportionately increase our own 
enormous military expenditure or whether we should not rather 
dispense (to our advantage from many points of view) with the 
additional means thus afforded of gratifying our aggressive or belli- 
cose proclivities. The bulk of the remaining burden imposed upon 
India represents the cost of government—that is, the amount which 
goes into the pockets of the officials—the spoils of the ill-paid and 
‘hungry native subordinates who ‘‘ prowl about the villages and 
gradually fatten themselves by plunder and extortion,” expenditure 
on public works, and interest paid on British capital which has been 
sunk in enterprises that yield no equivalent economic return to the 
people. Despite, then, the price which India has to pay ‘for British 
rule, there is to us, nationally, no pecuniary gain that can be ear- 
marked and treated as a contribution towards our own expenditure. 

And if neither from the Colonies nor from India do we obtain any 
appreciable contribution, it is in vain to look to the remaining 
minor portions of the Empire. Nor do we derive any indirect 
pecuniary gain, as is commonly supposed. The delusion that 
Empire promotes our commercial prosperity, based on the dictum 
that trade follows the flag, has been subjected to detailed investiga- 
tion elsewhere, and need not therefore here detain us.! There is 
no escaping from the fact that our Imperial expenditure of 
£64,000,000 is paid by us—that it is unattended with any appre- 
ciable return—that half the amount of our taxation represents the 
price of “ glory ”—that we are spending this enormous annual sum 
because we are an Imperial Power. 


THE REDUCTION OF IMPERIAL EXPENDITURE. 


Nor can we get rid of the burden. We may forget the -follies 
and crimes of the past, but we have to pay for them in the present ; 


1 See “Commercialism and Imperialism,” WESTMINSTER REVIEW, November 
1903. 
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we may exult ia the recent expansion of the Empire, but the penalty 
of expansion will be exacted. We have mortgaged our property, 
and the interest must be met; it is written in the bond, and the 
earnings of this generation and of future genera‘ions have been 
hypothecated. At beet we can in time lighten the burden; at least 
we can see that we add not to its weight. By further sacrifice we 
can reduce the principal ; by wise reforms we can prevent leakage and 
waste; by altering our policy we can lessen our military expenditure. 
If we cannot repudiate our National Debt, we can take care not to 
increase it; if we cannot abandon the Empire we possess, we can 
refrain from acquiring new dominions ; if we cannot relinquish. the 
duty of Imperial defence, we can discharge it in a less reckless and 
expensive manner; if we cannot ensare immunity from attack, 
we can avoid inviting it. Or, on the other hand, we can in all these 
matters pursue exactly the opposite course—the course we have been 
pursuing for so many years—and thereby make the burden more 
oppressive. And we can also, in the endeavour to extricate 
ourselves from the bog into which we have floundered, continue 
to follow the will-o’-the-wisp by whose glamour we have been 
caught, as he seeks to place us into a new quagmire with the 
mocking promise that we shall find a surer foothold. Which is it 
to be? 

The motives from which Imperialism springs are mixed, and the 
preponderating one differs with individuals. With some it is a 
desire for personal gain, attained directly or indirectly ; and to such 
the national cost does not count, seeing that though they may have 
to bear a share, this is far outweighed by the benefits they derive. 
With others an honest desire to promote the progress of the world 
exercises the chief influence ; and to such, if they still cling to the 
delusion that conquest and arbitrary rule make for progress, the 
inquiry may be put whether the results are commensurate with the 
cost, and whether the object would not be more largely promoted by 
other and legs expensive methods. Neither of there classes, how- 
ever, is in the majority, though probably the views of each partly 
enter into consideration with all. But the bulk of Imperialists are 
mainly animated by racial pride and arrogance; a feeling of satis- 
faction at belonging to a nation which is greater, or is thought to be 
greater, than other nations ; satisfaction at exercising dominion, real 
or assumed, over a quarter of the globe, satisfaction at being able to 
bid defiance, and if need be to challenge; in short, pride of place, 
prestige and power. And of such, ignoring the moral offensiveness 
of pride, the question can be pertinently asked—May not that pride 
be gratified at too higha price? Is it worth taxing ourselves to 
this enormons extent. mainly to indulge in a morbid and paltry 
sentiment which has been, not perhaps too severely, described as the 
“never failing vice of fools?” Reasonable men can give but one 
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answer to such a question: to unreasonable men, such as those who 
were prepared to fight the Boers to the bitter end, though it cost 
not £250,000,000, but ten times that amount, it would of course be 
useless to put the inquiry. Batthe majority of men in their calmer 
moods, and when not under the influence of passion such as war 
provokes, are more or less influenced by common sense, and are in 
the habit of counting the cost; and hence it may not be altogether 
fatile to emphasise the wisdom and necessity of a reduction of 
Imperial expenditure. 

Obviously it is all-important that we should avoid everything 
calculated to add to the barden, whether further territorial aggran- 
disement, or offering bribes to our colonial possessions, or courting 
the hostility of other nations. We must therefore absolutely reverse 
the policy by which we have been dominated for many years past, 
emphatically veto the latest development of that policy, and honestly 
endeavour to cultivate international friendship and goodwill; for io 
this way only can we hope to prevent a growth of expenditure. 
Empire has been forcibly described by Mr. Morley as a State system 
that ruins itself by wasting its capital! ; and if we wish to escape 
rain we must cease to waste our capital, and we can only cease to 
do this by ceasing to seek Empire. What benefit we are ever likely 
to derive from our latest acquisition, which has so largely contributed 
to our present incubus, would be as difficult to discover as the 
converse benefit we are ever likely to confer upon those we have 
conquered. Imperialism is twice cursed, it curses him who takes 
and him from whom is taken. Self-interest, not less than the 
golden rule, bids us stifle earth-hunger, aggressiveness, and vindic- 
tiveness ; we must recognise the right of others to the liberty and 
independence we claim for ourselves; we must abstain from insult, 
injury, and provocation, and aim at promoting cordiality, friendship, 
and brotherhood amongst nations. 

But we can attain, at any rate eventually, more than the negative 
result of not adding to our burden; we can take active steps to 
lighten it. The resuscitation of the Sinking Fund is an obligation 
we owe to posterity, and ought to be discharged in a more liberal 
spirit than is proposed ; but of course this, so far from diminishing, 
in fact increases the demand upon our resources. Of the methods 
of effecting a reduction, the most important is to cut down our 
military expenditure—an expenditure which Imperialism has caused 
to mount by leaps and bounds, and which could be materially 
abridged if we curbed the spirit of aggrandisement, and still more 
abridged if we adopted a less defiant attitude to other Powers, and 
paid more regard to international comity. Of the need of War 
Office reform it is scarcely necessary to say a word after the recent 
report of the South African Commission, but the moral is that 

1 Speech at Montrose, April 18, 1903. 
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reckless mil tarism begets extravagance, incompetence, and waste, 
and that nations which engage in robbery must expect to be robbed 
in the process. It is a fitting incident in a campaign of blundering 
and plandering—blundering in the Cabinet, blundering in the field, 
plundering of territory, and plundering of independence—that the 
like blundering and plundering should extend to the incidental 
equipment ; but if a tithe of the indignation expressed at the 
revelations affecting ourselves had been expressed at the revelations 
affecting others, it would have been more to the purpose. Certain it 
is, however, that we can, if we like, practice an extensive economy in 
two directions, namely, in the reduction of outlay and in the 
avoidance of waste. Upon both these points, as well as upon the 
general poicy of pacification, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach may again 
‘be appropriately quoted, since the counsels of a Conservative and 
Imperialist, and one who has had control of the public purse, may 
command attention on the part of some of those with whom party 
or patrivtic bias discounts appeals to pure reason. 


“* He had always told his constituents that he was not in favour of the 
maintenance of a large permanent army in this country. He did not 
believe it was necessary. He looked upon our fleet as our great defence. 
But he knew very well that such a sentiment would arouse the deepest 
indignation on behalf of the service members of the House of Commons 
and military experts. . . . There might very easily be a reduction in our 
nilitary estimate . . . if the War Office properly expended their money. 
He doubted if there was any one outside that Office who believed that 
they did.' . . . ‘ There is a great difference between an effective and an 
expensive army. One may have a military system which is perfect, and 
which at the same time is founded on wise economy. The military estab- 
lishment which we sanction should bea model rather than a force adequate 
to any great occasion which might hereafter arise.’ . . . More than this, 
let them remember that the safety of the country depended not only upon 
eur material strength, but upon our policy... . Let us carry out the 
golden rule of doing to others as we would wish them to do tous. Let 
‘us, while keeping our powder dry, be careful to avoid provocation, whether 
of word or action. Let us estimate at their true value, which was nothing, 
the vapourings of the sensational press, whether at home or abroad, and 
det us not always consider it a menace or an injury to ourselves if a foreign 
nation followed our example by founding some station for the benefit of 
its trade, or even annexing a certain territory in a country which hitherto 
in barbarous hands had yielded nothing to the welfare of mankind. What- 
ever our wealth, and whatever our strength, it was on that policy, and on 
that policy alone, that the welfare cf our people could be secured and the 
greatners of our Empire maintained.” * 


This wu h is clear, we shall have to work out our cwn salvation, 
To our Colonies it is vain to look for help; and, although we are 
ound to defend them if attacked, and although tke chief of them 


1 This was spoken before the publicaticn of the Repcrt of the South African 
Commission. 
2 Speech at Bristol, September 29, 1902. 
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sided with us in our last gigantic Imperial enterprise, there is at 
least this to be said on their behalf, that they did not create our 
National Debt, that they have not the slightest control over our 
expenditure, and that they possess no effective voice in the deter- 
mination of our policy. But in any case they give not the 
slightest indication of an intention to come to our assistance ; and 
whilst tradition, kinship, and the ties of race partly operate in the 
direction of maintaining the status quo, there seems little doubt that 
their allegiance is largely based upon self-interest, and that if and 
when they thought it to their advantage to sever the connection, 
they would not hesitate to sever it. Is this rank heresy? Then 
listen to the colonial view as expounded by a colonial : 


“Tt is the present writer’s opinion that unless a reconsideration of the 
relations between the two great sections of the Empire—the Islanders and 
the Outside—is made, unless the Englishman is prepared to . . . abdicate 
some part of the title of ‘ Predominant Partner,’ which the history of the- 
past has naturally enabled him to assume, this vast agglomeration ealled 
the British Empire will prove to be, not a living organisation, but a mere 
aggregation of units, bound together by no common tie, and liable to des- 
truction at the first moment of stress. . . . [The Colonies] must either be 
taken into the joint business on terms that recognise their responsibilities. 
and also their rights, or they must withdraw and set up business for them- 
selves. ‘ But,’ says the Englishman, ‘that happily cannot occur. The 
Colonies have shown their loyalty to us in unmistakable terms: they sent 
us contingent after contingent with the utmost readiness and enthusiasm. 
If a war broke out to-morrow they would unhesitatingly throw in their 
lot with us.’ That is a pleasant and a comfortable faith. The only 
unsatisfactory point about such a complacent bulwark of self-satisfaction 
is that such a belief is quite unfounded. Here the Englishman suffers. 
from that radically wrong point of view which apparently is the inevitable: 
result of his regrettable insularity. The Colonies are not loyal to England. 
The fact has been insisted upon again and again; apparently it is neces- 
sary to insist upon it till the end... . No; the loyalty to his own par- 
ticular island, of which the Englishman is so assured, does not exist save- 
in a complacent belief due to a wrong sense of the colonial’s opinion of 
him. . . . And it is surely unnecessary to point out that in the event of a 
vital difference between the United Kingdom and one of its unfranchised: 
Colonies the loyalty towards England would not survive five minutes after 
the first angry word was spoken. Then the Motherland would have an. 
opportunity to test the loyalty of its colonials—to themselves, to each 
other. And in a large conflict of opinion between England and any of her- 
great colonial Governments, there is little doubt in the minds of those- 
who know colonial feeling that the event would be the signal for an out- 
break of sympathy between the Colonies directed against the Mother 
Country. . . . It must be quite apparent to such an astute statesman as- 
Mr. Chamberlain that he cannot hope to obtain one penny from the 
Colonies without proffering them some very real privilege in exchange. 
How, then, is he going to induce the Colonies to take upon themselves the- 
burden beneath which the United Kingdom is so pathetically staggering % 
Certainly not by an appeal to their gratitude. The Colonies, though swift 
in sympathy and generous in their charities, are not of a grateful frame of 
mind. They have too confident a belief in themselves to admit that there 
is need of their gratitude. The colonial is assured of his ability to protect. 
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himself, and of the splendid future before his colony. He is a grown man 
now, with a man’s conception of his advantages.” ! 


The remedy propounded by the writer of the above for prevent- 
ing the threatened disruption (he discovers no enthusiasm for reci- 
procal tariffs) is the establishment of an Imperial Federal Council 
for Imperial affairs, consisting of a lower chamber in which the 
United Kingdom would possess twenty representatives and the 
Colonies six, and an upper chamber in which the United Kingdom 
would possess nine representatives and the Colonies twelve, the two 
houses in case of conflict to sit as one, giving the United Kingdom 
twenty-nine votes to eighteen ; the apparent effect of which would 
be to make Ireland master of the situation (what an opportunity for 
“wiping off old scores”) since a transference of her five votes to 
the Colonies would leave Great Britain with a bare majority of one, 
and of course resalt in an impasse if not in disintegration. What,. 
however, here concerns us is the frank avowal that the Colonies are 
not loyal to the Mother Country, that they pursue their own 
interests, that they would stand by each cther against Great. 
Britain, and that they can face the possibility of severance with 
equinimity. Nor can it be truthfully retorted that this is an isolated 
opinion and in no way representative, for there are too many indica- 
tions that it is not far from accurate. Nor would it alter facts to 
offer censure, if censure could be properly offered by a nation 
accustomed to pursue its own interests or supposed interests and to 
im pose its will upon others when too weak to resist. The present 
position is that we incur a heavy expenditure partly for the protec- 
tion of the Colonies, and that the latter are not prepared to share 
it. And Mr. Chamberlain steps in and significantly tells us that. 
the United Kingdom cannot for all time make this inordinate. 
sacrifice. 

We are thus face to face with one possible development by- 
which the burden of Empire might be materially further reduced, 
namely, by the withdrawal of the most costly section. It is a 
possibility which a ‘‘ Little Englander” would scarcely dare on his 
own initiative even to hint at, and it is certainly not a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. But, since it is a possibility candidly 
recognised, both by Colonials and British Imperialiste, to briefly 
suggest what it would mean, if realised, may not be unprofitable. 
Probably it would involve a loss of prestige, a diminution of 
influence, and a decrease of power. Yet, seeing the shock ad- 
ministered in South Africa to our prestige, influence, and power, 
the experience would not be new, and apparently would not even 
be chastening. The mere political status would not after all be 
materially altered, for our Colcnies are now independent, sister 


1 «A Colonial View of Colonial Loyalty.” By Arthur H. Adams. The Nineteenth 
Century—and After, October 1903, p. 525, 
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nations—to quote Mr. Chamberlain again—not controlled by us ; 
and, unless the termination of our nominal suzerainty resulted from 
previous ill-feeling, there is no reason why the sisterly regard 
should diminish. Kinship, at any rate, must remain; and even 
now we could as ill afford to quarrel with our American cousins as 
with our colonial brethren. But progress, after all, consists in 
paying less regard to racial ties and more regard to the common 
bond of humanity. What is race, that men should range them- 
selves in hostile camps according to their petty distinctions and 
ignore the great fundamental community of interest as human 
beings? We ourselves are composed of diverse elements and not a 
little of our virility is due to the fact. Our very language, on 
which the larger hope of the unity of the ‘“‘ English-speaking race ” 
is founded, exhibits the like characteristics, and why those whose 
speech is the result of a somewhat different blend should be ex- 
cluded from this larger hope is not easy to understand. Defoe, 
who in his caustic 7'rwe-born Englishman unkindly descrides our 
progenitors as “‘ an amphibious ill-born mob,” tells us that they left 
a “shibboleth upon our tongue,” 


“ By which with easy search you may distinguish 
Your Roman-Saxon-Danish-Norman-English,” 


and the satire is worth reviving. The emphasising of racial varia- 


tions by so composite a people as ourselves is not without its humour, 
but it has its grave aspect in being distinctly antagonistic to the 
nobler ideal. In any case, if we are to base union upon kin- 
ship, let it be a kinship of affection and not of selfishness. That 
our Colonies should remain attached to us and we to them, every 
one must desire, bat if the attachment is to be made the subject 
of bargaining, and is to result in antipathy to the foreigner, it is 
robbed of its ethical value. Certain it is that, if we are wise, we 
shall in no case take upon ourselves a greater skare of the burden 
of Empire; if we cannot continue to make this inordinate sacrifice, 
if we “ cannot go on in this way,” it is clear that we must not add 
to the sacrifice, and must find a more excellent way. And that way 
we must devise for ourselves. 

Whilst our Colonies exhibit no inclination to come to our rescue, 
it is, we have seen, equally vain to turn our eyes to India. Although 
we do rule that impoverished country, we cannot in all conscience 
attempt to exact more than we do, even if it were possible to exact 
more. Indeed, our obvious duty is to exact less, and to initiate 
such reforms in government as shall afford material pecuniary relief. 
In doing this we need not increase our own taxation, for whilst India 
is “bled,” the British taxpayer, as has been pointed out, does not 
derive benefit from the bleeding. But, at the same time, he cannot 
and ought not to look to India for any relief ; she is not responsible 
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for the burden, has had no voice in its creation, and is prostrate 
under her own burden. With all our pride of possession and glory 
of dominion, we stand aione, a weary Titan staggering under the 
weight of Empire ; there is none to help us in our “splendid isola- 
tion,” and amelioration can only come from ourselves. 

Empire means bondage not less for the Imperial than for the 
subservient race. In dictating to others we ourselves succumb to a 
dictator ; in fostering parasitism we become its victims ; in imposing 
our yoke upon the weak we tax our own strength. And Empire 
has always spelt decay, if not ruin; Athens, Sparte, Rome, Spain, 
all tell the same tale. Militarism, by which alone dominion is 
maintained and expanded, eats into the heart of the Empire. We 
have vast wealth, abundant internal resources, and bright potentiali- 
ties—a goodly heritage which cannot be squandered ina day. We 
can no doubt make long the broad road that leads to destruction ; 
but the destination is the same, and must ultimately be reached if 
we pursue the journey. Or we can, if so determined, arrest our 
steps; we can to some extent regain lost ground, and we can seek 
a nobler patb. Our safety lies where our honour lies; not in 
fostering empire, dominion, predominance; but in promoting 
autonomy, liberty, brotherhood. Egoism, not less than altruism, 
bids us abjure the doctrine of racial supremacy. 

J. G. Goparp. 





A SPANISH ROMEO AND JULIET. 


PART II. 


CALDERON found it in Antinomianism of the most extravagant kind. 

All the Latin nations have long shown a predilection for stories 
of souls whom a single word, utterec at the last, has saved from 
Hell. It was not how life was lived but how death was died which 
mattered to salvation. Prominent in the representations of the Last 
Judgment which rose over the doors of every Romanesque church, 
was the figure, borrowed, maybe, from Egyptian legend, of the angeb 
who weighed the souls. The tale of the Penitent Thief was the 
most popular part of the story of the Passion, the “ smell of the fire 
of Hell” or at least of Purgatory had passed over the garments of 
almost every one of the great saints from St. Patrick onwards, and 
in the vast galleries of the ‘“‘ Gesta Romanorum ” and of the “ Divina 
Comedia,” no figures were better known than those who, like Dante’s 
Buonconte da Montefeltro, could say : 


“ My voice ceased at the name of Mary; there I fell, and my flesh was 
left alone. God’s angel took me, and he of Hell kept crying: Thou from 
Heaven, why dost thou rob me for one poor little tear, which takes him 
from me.” 


A plot, then, which turned on the “ point of honour,” and on the 
means by which “a brand was snatched from the burning,” whilst: 
it gave scope for the uncontrolled revulsions of feeling naturab 
to a Juliet who had been reared in the Spain of the seventeenth 
century, could not fail to be popular, especially in view of the 
success which had been obtained by Tirso de Molina’s Hl Condenado 
por Desconfiado (Damned for Want of Faith),a play which practically 
put forward the Lutheran doctrine of Justification by Faith in a very 
beautiful and poetic form, and which had left a deep impression on 
Calderon’s mind. 

Ensebio, the hero, is a foundling, who, having been discovered by 
some shepherds at the foot of a cross, has inherited the wealth of a 
rich foster father, and has won the love of Jalia, daughter of 
Carcio, a poor nobleman of Sienna, who had been Ambassador 
from that Republic to Pope Urban III. (a.p, 1185-1187). During 
his absence, his wife found herself pregnant. Curcio’s suspicions 
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were wrongfully, as he owned afterwards, aroused, and on his return 
home, he decoyed her into the mountains, where he intended to 
murder her. His heart failed him, however, and ‘‘he cut and 
slashed i’ th’ air,” leaving her for dead at the foot of a cross.. On 
gettiog back home, to his utter surprise Rosmira, his wife, met him 
at the door: 


“In her arms she held Julia, and as a god-sent mark the child she had 
borne had on its breast a cross wrought of blood and fire. But yet her 
happiness was tempered by the thought that another babe was left upon 
the mountain, for she, amidst the pains of labour, had felt that she had 
brought forth two.” 


Julia grew up, and was ardently and clandestinely wooed by Euse- 
bio “‘ through infamous go-betweens.” Her brother Lisardo found 
her lover's letters, arranged with his father that Julia should go 
into a convent, and then challenged Eusebio to a duel, Like 
Romeo when called out by Tybalt, Eusebio, who does not know 
the reason of the challenge, is most anxious not to fight. Lisardo 
throws down his letters to Julia before him, and he consents. 
However, before the battle, he explains his history to Lisardo, 
stating that he was ‘“‘ Eusebio of the Cross,’ for he had been 
born at the foot of a cross, was marked on the breast with the 
Holy Sign, and had been saved by a cross in many accidents of 
his life. Strong in the belief that he was ennobled by the 
special protection of Heaven, he feels himself Julia’s equal, and 
means to show it: 


“This is who I am, and though I know what is right, and though I can 
give you sufficient satisfaction for your wrongs, I am so blinded by hearing 
you speak as you do, that I will neither excuse you, nor admit your 
accusation to be just, but as you would prevent me from marrying her, 
know that, though ber own house may guard her, and though a convent 
shelter her, yet. she cannot be safe from me, and the woman who was not 
good enough for my wife shall be good enough for my mistress, to punish 
your contempt and to slake my vengeance ; such is the purpose of my love 
which you have driven to despair, and of my patience which you have 
outraged.” 


They fight, and Eusebio mortally wounds Lisardo, who cries (a 
detail borrowed from Lope de Vega’s Otavio), “ You will not let me 
die unshriven.” 


“ Kusebio. Die, you scoundrel ! 

Lisardo. Do not kill me, by that Cross on which Christ died. 

Eusebio. That cry saves you from death. Rise from the ground, for when 
you ask in that name anger loses its harshness and my arms their 
strength. Rise. 

Lisardo, Then I give you my word in thanks for the mercy which you show 

, me, that, if I merit the sight of the Divine Presence of God, I will ask that 
you shall not die without confession.” 
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On this Eusebio carried him off in his arms to a priest. 

Julia is then found in Curcio’s Palace at Sienna, lamenting to her 
maid Arminda that ber father, after Lisardo’s discovery of her 
correspondence with Eusebio, had arranged to send her into a 
convent, but adds that she will rather die than forget her lover. 

Eusebio enters, hoping to get Julia to fly with him before she. 
hears of Lisardo’s death. The scene, part of which we have already 
quoted, contrasts strangely with the scene after Tybalt’s death in 
Romeo and Juliet. 

Eusebio continues : 


“T know how much my suit offends thy father, who has learnt of our 
love, and intends that thou should’st take on thee to-morrow the state which 
he desires, so that my happiness and my hopes may both go down the wind. 
If that which thou hast shown me hath been liking, if it hath been love, if it 
be true that thou hast loved me, if it be sure that thou hast cherished me, 
come with me, for thou seest that otherwise thou must obey unresistingly 
thy father’s will. . . . If thou would’st give me life, if thy love is true, be 
bold or my pain will make thee see my death.” 


Julia hesitates, but they are interrupted by Carcio, who is coming 
to tell her that she is to take the veil on the morrow, and she is forced 
to hide Eusebio in another room. 

Carcio enters and, in words copied from a hymn of St. Teresa’s, 
informs his daughter that he expects her to give him her thanks for 
arravging that she is to go into a convent. The scene is not unlike 
that between Juliet and Lord Capulet when she rejects the marriage 
with Count Paris. 


“ Julia. WhatamI todo! [Aside.] 

Eusebio |within]. I shall kill myself on the spot if she says yes. [Aside.] 

Julia. I know not what to answer, [Aside.| Well, my Lord, a father’s 
authority has the first claims, and has absolute power over my life, but 
not over my liberty. But would it not have been better had I known 
your purpose first, and had you, too, my Lord, first known my wishes. 

Curcio. No, for my will alone for right or wrong must needs be your 
wishes. 

Julia. Has a son alone liberty to choose his state in life; shall impious 
fate constrain free will? Leave me some space to think and to consider 
what you say, and do not be afraid because I ask for time. A life’s calling 
is not settled in a moment. 

Curcio. "Tis enough that I have looked to this and said ‘ yes’ for you. 

Julia. But if you are to stand in my shoes, take this state of life on your- 
self for me as well. 

Curcio. Silence! you evil woman! Silence! you mad woman! or I will 
make your hair a noose for your neck, or tear your rash tongue out of 
your mouth with my hands, for it angers me to hear you. 

Julia. I am defending my liberty against you, my Lord, but not my life. 
End its sad course and your sorrows will end, for I cannot well refuse 
you the life you gave me. What I refuse you is the liberty Heaven 
gave me.” 


FURS Bade we ASA 
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Calderon had good reason for representing Curcio as forcing his 
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daughter into a convent instead of proposing to her a marriage with 
some Count Paris. 

In the first place, neither her father nor her lover necessarily 
represent Jalia as actually married to Eusebio; for in Spanish (as 
in German) the expressions used would apply equally well to a 
betrothal as to an actual marriage, so that Julia’s resistance to 
her father’s proposal would have had no adequate motive; 
whilst, secondly, in the Spain of Philip III. a marriage secretly 
contracted under the conditions described by Shakespeare would 
have been nall and void in law under the Tridentine Canons, 
and, consequently, Julia need not have threatened to resort 
to suicide in order to avoid being forced into bigamy. Lastly, 
seeing the condition of morality at the time, an adalteress, who had 
sinned after being forced into an unwelcome marriage, would scarcely 
have been cspable of such tremendous revulsions of feeling as would 
a nun who had irrevocably broken her vows at her lover’s bidding. 

Carcio replies that Jalia’s language proves to him that his 
suspicions about her mother are just, and goes on to relate to her 
the history, down to the point where she had taken Rosmira into the 
mountain to murder her, when he is interrupted by Arminda, who 
rushes in to announce that Lisardo’s corpse is being carried by some 
shepherds into the house. The scene may well be compared with 
that in which the nurse announces Tybalt’s death to Juliet. 


“ Arminda. My Lord. 

Curcio. Go on, for suspense hurts me most. 

Julia. Why do you stop? Speak! 

Arminda. I would not be the voice of my pain and of your misfortune, 

Curcio. Fear not to tell it, since I do not fear to hear it. 

Arminda. Lisardo,my Lord .. . 

Eusebio [within]. This is the last stroke. [ Aside. ] 

Arminda. Is being carried in, bathed in his blood, by four shepherds from 
the country. Alas! my God! hehas been stabbed to death. But even 
now he is being brought into your presence. Look not at him. 

Curcio. Good heavens! So many sorrows for one poor wretch! Woe is 
me, [Zhe peasants carry in the corpse of Lisardo on a litter.] Tell 
me, friend, tell me! Who robbed me of this life ? 

Gil [A peasant]. I only know that he called him Eusebio when he was 
fighting with him! 

Curcio. Can any dishonour be greater? Eusebio has robbed me of life 
and honour. [7 Julia.] Now find excuses for his crue] and ambitious 
desires, say that he cherishes chaste love, since, for want of paper, he 
writes his lusts with thy blood. 

Julia. My Lord! 

Curcio. Answer me not as thou art wont to do! Prepare thyself to 
take the veil this day, or prepare rather for thy beauty a hasty 
burial with Lisardo. My perverted feeling means to bury you both 
at one time this day. He, dead to the world, liveth in my memory; 
thou, alive in.the world’s eye, art dead in my memory. And whilst 
I am preparing for thy funeral, that thou mayest not fly, I shall shut 
om — Stay beside him that thus his death may give thee lessons 

ow to die.” 
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A splendid scene follows, obviously suggested by Romeo's address 
in Bandello to Teobald’s body. 

Eusebio enters the room and converses with his betrothed in the 
presence of her brother's blood-stained corpse. It is, indeed, the 
reverse of Rome» and Jaliet’s talk on their wedding night, yet, in 
places, recalls echoes of Jaliet’s. previous conversation with her nurse. 


“ Julia. A thousand times I strive to speak with thee, 
Tyrant Eusebio, and a thousand times 
My soul halts, my breath stays, my tongue grows dumb, 
I know not, yea, [ know not how I can 
Speak : for, at once, rage mingled with pity, 
And tender mercies that are cruelties 
Come o’er me. Gladly would I close my eyes 
To guiltless blood which loud for vengeance calls, 
And idle pluck the daisy’s fateful petals, 
* He loves me, loves me not.’ Yea I would find 
Thine excuse in the tears thou shed’st : in truth, 
Wounds and our eyes are mouths which never lie, 
Whilst, on this hand my love, on that, the wrath, 
The hour makes seemly, urge me on at once 
To strike thee dead and die in thy defence. 

Bethink thee what the world will say of me: 
*T will mutter that I aye before my eyes 
If not my wrong have him, at least, who wrought it. 
Mayhap oblivion would entomb him, yet 
The very sight of thee clasped in these arms 
Would be his monument to mind me of him. 
I then, I, though I worship thee, will change 
To anger Love's disports, and pray for vengeance. 
How would’st thou that a soul, thus buffeted 
By passions so contrary, still should live 
And, hoping for thy punishment, yet long 
Thou may’st escape. It must suffice, Eusebio, 
That I forgive thee now because I loved thee, 
But think not thou shalt see me e’er again, 
Or speak with me as long as life is ours. 
This window looks upon the garden. See 
It lends thee passage : thus canst thou escape. 
Fly from the danger. If my father come, 
Let him not find thee here. Leave me, Eusebio, 
And see that thou bethink thee not of me, 
This day thou losest me because thou chosest 
To loseme. Goand live so happily, 
That thou may’st own thy happiness freehold, 
Nor pay a tribute of thy weal to woe. 
For I will make a cell my life’s crampt prison, 
If not my tomb, Ite 3 my father wills 
My burial . 
When Fame cries, 

" My crime sol doom ’twill say that ‘ This man dies, 
Because he loved too well,’ seeing my crime 
Is only that I love thee. "Think thou not 
I would excuse me lest that thought alone 
Should seem to show I hoped pardon. I would 
Only that thou should’st slay me, and avenge thee, 
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Take then this dagger, lady, pierce this breast. 
It wronged thee. Tear a soul from out her body 
That worships thee, and shed the blood that’s thine. 
And, if thou wilt not slay me, that thy sire 
May tuke his vengeance, I will say this chamber 
Is now my refuge. 
Hold, let the last word 
I ere shall speak thee here or hereafter 
Be, ‘Thou must do my bidding.’ 
I consent. 
Then leave me, go where thou may’st ward thy life, 
Thou’rt rich, hast servants who will fight for thee. 
. ’I'were better I should lose life, for in life 
I ne’er can cease to worship thee. The walls, 
E’en of a convent, shall not keep thee safe 
From him who loves thee. 
Julia. Look thou to thyself. 
I can defend me. 
Eusebio. Shall I e’er again, 
Behold thee ? 
Julia. No. 
Eusebio. I may not hope pardon ? 
Julia. Hope not pardon. 
Eusebio. Then thou dost hate me now? - 
Julia. Il strive to hate thee. 
Eusebio. Wilt forget me, lady ? 
Julia. Iknow not. 
Eusebio. Shall I see thee ? 
Julia. Through all time. 
Eusebio. But that past love ? 
Julia. Yes, but that reeking blood—— 
They're opening the door, leave me, Eusebio. 
Eusebio. T’ll leave thee to obey thee. Ne’er again 
Shall I then see thee ? 
Julia. Ne’er again shalt see me. 


[Exeunt. Servants enter and remove Lisardo’s body.” 


Eusebio, at the beginning of the second act, appears as the 
captain of highwaymen in the mountainous country round Sienna. 
He has been banished from the city for the alleged murder of 
Lisardo, and his property has been confiscated. He is determined, 
like Tirso de Molina’s hero, Paolo, that since he has been unjustly and 
irretrievably condemned, he will at least deserve his doom by his 
wicked life, yet, unlike him, he has not lost his faith, and still 
retains the deepest reverence for the Cross. The mental attitude of 
Eusebio is one which is not unintelligible to any one acquainted with 
the habits of the criminal classes in Southern Europe at the present 
day. The present writer well recollects the rhapsodies of devotion 
in which one of the vilest murderers who ever disgraced Madrid 
indulged when placed “in chapel” before his execution, and pious 
bandits are amongst the commonplaces of every traveller in the Two 
Sicilies in the middle of this century. Meanwhile Ricardo and 
Celio, Eusebio’s companions, have shot at and apparently wounded a 
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priest, the Bishop of Trent, who had fled from his see to found an 
order of hermits in the Maremma. His life was, however, saved by 
a book, which he was carrying in his bosom, which arrested the shot. 
This book proved to be Zhe Miracle of the Cross, In astonishment 
Eusebio released him, and in gratitude Bishop Alberto promises 
that he shall not die without confession. Shortly afterwards 
Eusebio learns that Curcio has raised the country against him, and 
that Julia has entered a convent as a Jay sister. Stung to madness 
he exclaims : 


“T will storm the convent that guards her: no fear of punishment 
can deter me, for, that I may see me the master of her beauty, 
tyrant Love forces me to deeds of violence, to break the cloister’s law 
and to violate the sanctuary, for now I am beyond all hope. Well, if 
Love had not driven me to this, I should have done it only for the 
pleasure of committing so many crimes at once.” 


It is the Holy Ecstasy of Sin which seizes upon him, the descent 
of an Infernal Paraclete, but the necessary compliment of a reli- 
gious system which can train up a St. Theresa or a St. Francis of 
Assisi 

‘Who, in his thirst for martyrdom, erst preached 


Christ and his followers in the very presence 
Of the proud Soldan.” 


Meanwhile Curcio is guided by the peasants to Eusebio’s hiding- 
place, and, to his horror, recognises the very spot where, as we have 
already heard, he had attempted the murder of Rosmira. 

His conscience was stirred to its depths, and, in a long soliloquy, 
he relates the remainder of the history, which has already beep 
told. 

Eusebio, however, had escaped from his pursuers, and was busied 
with his preparations for breaking into Jalia’s convent. 

At midnight he, with Ricardo and Celio, was beneath its walls, and 
the scene which ensues not only resembles that between Mercutio 
and Benvolio before Romeo enters the garden, but also the incidents. 
connected with his visit to Julia on his bridal night: 


“(Enter Ricarpo, Ceio, and Evsesio with a ladder.] 

Ricardo, Creep up quickly and set the ladder up here. 

Eusebio. I shall be a wingless Icarus, a fireless Pheton. I would climb to 
the sun, and if Light helps me I shall get beyond the firmament. Love 
teaches one to be a tyrant. When I am up, take away the ladder and 
wait until I signal to you.” 


Now comes a touch which shows how carefully the old Castilian: 
authors studied their Italian. One would hardly have expected 
to find the wall of fire which parted Dante from his Beatrice on a 
Madrid stage. 
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* Ricardo. Why do you wait ? 
Eusebio. Don’t you see a burning fire threatens me ? 
Ricardo. My lord, these are phantoms born of fear. 
Eusebio. I and fear? 
Celio. Go up. 
Eusebio. Here I am at the top; though blinded by these rays, I must pass 
in through the flames, for all the fires of hell cannot stay my steps. 
‘Pon gil omai, pon gil ogni temenza, 
Volgiti ’n qua, e vieni oltre sicuro.’” 
(“* Lay now aside, lay now aside all fear, 
And turn thee hither ; come beyond secure,” ) 


Eusebio enters the convent and finds his lady sleeping in her 

cell, 

“ Fusebio. Through all the convent, heard by none, I made 
My midnight round, led by my guardian star, 
But though I visited a thousand cells 
Of nuns, who kept ajar their narrow doors, 
In none of them was Julia, Whither hopes, 
Delusive ever, would ye lead me thus ? 
How awful is this place! How deathly still, 
What depths of darkness hiding woes to come. 
See, here’s a light! It is a cell it lightens, 
And in it Julia. What doth stay my hand? 


[Draws back a curtain. Julia is found sleeping. 


Thus little then my heart can speed my courage, 
That now I falter when I fain would speak ¢ 
What is it I can hope for? What await ? 

So shifting is the current of my mind 

That if I steel my courage to rashness, 

My very courage maketh me a craven. 

The very meanness of her humble garb 

Doth but enhance her beauty, for in woman 
Her greatest beauty is her fair repute. 

Her strange, strange beauty which my sluggish love 
Hath made his quarry, works on me the more 
That at one time two thoughts cry on my love, 
The loveliness I crave, the fair repute 

I worship—Julia !” 


It is strange, perhaps, to see the language which Bandello puts 
into Juliet’s mouth about Romeo, placed by Calderon in that of 
Romeo about Juliet, but the strength necessary for his purpose could 
never have been obtained unless Julia had been endowed with mascu- 
ilne and Eusebiowith feminine traits. His imagination was not power- 
ful enough, perhaps, to enable him at the age of nineteen to conceive 
with truth a state of society beyond his own experience ; consequently 
strong contrasts instead of delicate graduations of light and shade, 
were indispensable to his earlier plots. This was, as haz been said, 
probably why Julia was made to take the veil, though he may have also 
felt it impossible to work up the character of Friar Lawrence on the 
original lines without giving offence to the Inquisition, All inves- 
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tigations connected with medicine and simples had been in the hands 
of either the Jews or of the Moriscoes, who but nine years before had 
been expelled from Spain, for centuries, and a great “ distiller” of 
pure Spanish descent might easily have incurred a charge of magic, 
. of which in those days even naturalists were liable to be suspected, 
as Gesner in Lucerne had found to his cost. Friar Lawrence, then, 
had to be toned down into the comparatively colourless Alberto, 
whilst Julia and Eusebio had to be comparatively heightened. 
Julia starts up and replies: 


“Who hath called my name ? 
But, Heavens! What is that I see? Art thou 
The shadow of my wish or my thought’s shadow ? 

Eusebio. Can then the sight of me affright thee thus ? 

Julia. | Who is there but would seek to fly from thee ? 

Eusebio, Stay! Julia, stay! 

Julia. What wilt thou here, feigned form, 
Sprung from th’ idea aye coursing through my brain, 
Feigned form apparent to the sight alone ? 

Art thou sent to torment me, voice that voicest 
Imagination? Thou, Illusion’s portrait, 
Embodied Fancy? Phantom midnight-born ? 
Julia, give ear. Iam, I am, Eusebio, 
Who kneels in flesh and blood before thy feet, 
For, were I Thought, I had been ever with thee. 
I undeceive me as I hear thy words, 
And do bethink me my wronged modesty 
Would rather have thee feigned than real, Eusebio. 
Here where I die weeping and live in pain, 
What wilt thou? Iam trembling! What dost seek ? 
Idie! What is thine end? I dread to hear thee. 
What is thy purpose? I suspect, forsooth 
How cam’st thou hither ? 

Love is all extremes. 
Both my pain and thy harshness must this day 
Win over meatriumph. Till I here 
Beheld thee, { suffered with hope assured ; 
But, when I saw thy loveliness was lost, 
I trampled under foot the cloister’s law, 
And reverence which befits the sanctuary. 
Of what is done, or rather of the wrong done, 
We two must bear the blame, for in me meet 
The two extremes, Necessity, Free Will. 
My claim, in truth, cannot displease high Heaven, 
For ere thou took’st this pledge, wast secret wed, 
Nor can one mouth frame vows as wife and nun, 
The amorous tie which joined two wills in one 
So happily, and, as its destined end, 
Made me call thee ‘ Loved spouse,’ this I deny not’ 
And that this all befell, as thou hast told it, 
That I confess. But since, within these walls, 
By a nun’s vows I gave my hand and word 
To Christ to be His Bride, now I am His. 
Would’st thou then share me with Him, thou, Eusebio ? 
Leave me thou dread, thou terror of a world 
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Thou fill’st with murdered men, with ravaged homes, 
Leave me, Eusebio! and no longer look 
For fruit from thy mad love. "Iwill make thee shudder! 
Bethink thee, I am here in sanctuary. 
Eusebio, The more thou would’st defend thee, the more grows 
My appetite. ‘Thou see’st I’ve scaled the walls 
That guard thy convent: thou see’st I have seen thee. 
It is not Love that lives in me. The cause 
Was one more hidden. Do thy will or I 
Will tell the world that thou thyself hast called me 
And made me inmate of thy cell for days. 
But since my sorrows drive me to despair 
I'll ery aloud. Know nuns! I'll call—— 
Be silent, 
Eusebio! Hark! Alas, I hear steps coming. ; 
Some one is walking through the choir! Good God! 
I know not what to do. Quick, shut this cell, 
Stay there, for one fear tramples down his fellow. 
Eusebio [within]. How mighty is my love! 
Julia [within]. How harsh my star ?” 


The shadow of fate is over Shakespeare and Calderon alike, but 
how unlike its effects. As little do the cypress shaded gardens of 
Verona ringing with the song of the early lark resemble the lamplit 
corridors of Julia’s convent, ever echoing “ Misereres,” as does the 
grimness of the etiquette and Inquisition-ridden Spain of Velasquez, 
vainly trying to drape itself in a forced gaiety, recall the courtiers 


and ladies of the ‘“ Merry England” of Shakespeare, of that land 
just bursting into a new life, whilst over Spain hung the blackness 
of the coming death. 

The next scene between Ricardo and Celio har, however, not a 
little of the same spirit which created Dogberry and Hamlet’s grave- 
digger. 


° 

** Ricardo. It’s struck three already. What a long time he is. 

Celio. When darkness is bliss, Ricardo, ’tis folly to wish for light. I'll 
bet he thinks the sun never rose so early before, and that he has hasted 


to come forth. 
Ricardo. The watcher always thinks dawn breaks too late; the lover that 


it comes too soon. 
Celio. Don’t think the sun he is watching for is the one we see in the east. 
Ricardo. He’s been there two hours already. 
Celio. I don’t think Eusebio would tell you so. 
Ricardo, You're right: for i’ faith, whilst he is loving, you are longing.” 


Bat Eusebio was not loving. He had seen the mysterious cross 
on the neck of his beloved, and his awe for the sacred sign had 
chased him from her arms though unpossessed, and turned his longing 
into loathing. Together they hurry into the gangway on the convent 
wall, and the woman, failing to understand Eusebio’s sudden trans- 
formation, which he is too dumbfounded to explain intelligibly, 
pleads in vain for his permission to fly her convent with him, For 
all response he hurries down the ladder, slips and falls, and is 
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carried off half senseless by Ricardo. Julia lingers awhile, deterred 
alike by her reverence for herself and for her Maker. Then love 
conquers ; she, too, hurries down the ladder, and away into the 
night, but soon, awestruck, seeks to go back. Meanwhile Ricardo has 
removed the ladder, and she finds all hope of returning lost for ever. 
It is the sop of- Judas; her brain, already shaken by her lover's 
unexplained betrayal, gives way under the blow. ‘The devil enters 
into her, and, with acry like that of the demoniac in the Gospels, 
she yields herself to her new lord, and swears to become the worst 
amongst the worst. 

The convents of the day teemed with cases of demoniacal 
possession, and it was often the merest chance which determined 
whether a conventual seer of visions was to figure as a canonised 
saint like the blessed Marie Alacoque, or whether her transports 
were to lead her to end her days in some Auto de Fé at Seville or 
Madrid. St. Theresa of Avila, like St. Ignatius Loyola, had 
learnt by personal experience what it meant to fall under the 
suspicions of the Holy Office, whilst the saintly prophetess of 
Lisbon, who had received the stigmata on every Friday for years, 
and who had done more than any one else to induce Philip II. to 
continue his preparations for the Armada after the death of the 
Marquis of Santa Cruz, had eventually perished in its dungeons, 
after being proved guilty of the grossest fraud. 

Inspiration, as the Inquisitors knew from experience, might come 
from Hell beneath as well as from Heaven above. Even in the 
eighteenth century the Portuguese convents contained inmates like 
Sor Isabel do Menino Jesus or the venerable Mother Rosa Maria 
Serio de Santo Antonio, who, had they yielded to the hordes of devils 
by whom they imagined themselves assailed, might easily have 
turned into Julias, who pass in a moment from 


“T will return 
Into my convent, and there for my sin 
Gain pardon, for God’s mercy is so great, 
This I believe, that all the lights in heaven, 
All the sea-sands and motes that dance i’ th’ air, 
Summed up together make a sum as naught 
Beside the sins God knoweth yet forgives” 


into pitiless viragos, when, driven to bay, they find themselves 
exposed to the utmost vengeance of the Church, both as escaped 
nuns and as women who had perjured themselves by taking conven- 
tual vows, although betrothed. 

The third act, written almost wholly under the influence of Tirso 
de Molina, with touches drawn from Lope de Vega and Bandello, 
represents the triumph of the “ point of honour,” and of religious 
faith by which Calderon has sought to replace the mere pathos 
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which, in his predecessors, marks the death-scenes of Romeo and 
Juliet, whilst he gives a reconciliation between man and Heaven, 
instead of that reconciliation between men, which sprang into life 
beside the corpses of the hapless lovers, 

Eusebio is discovered meditating in the mountains on the cause 
which had robbed him of Julia, and recognises that their common 
possession of one birthmark must be the outward sign of some 
hidden mystery known only to God. His followers enter dragging 
in a captive with muffled face, who refuses to disclose his name or 
rank. It is Julia, who, after committing a series of murders to 
escape detection on her flight, has robbed a huntsman of his dress 
and taken it for her disguise. Left alone with Eusebio she imme- 
diately challenges him to single combat, when he replies : 


“I fight rather. to defend myself than to hurt you, for your life is 
now of consequence to me, seeing that if I kill you in this fray, I know 
not the reason, and, if you kill me, ‘tis the same. Discover yourself, 
then, if you please. ; 

Julia, Well hast thou reasoned, for honour is only avenged when punish- 
ment overtakes the offender, otherwise the wrong remains unsatisfied. 
[Unmuffles herself.| Now thou hast seen me. : 

Eusebio. Yes, and the sight of thee has increased my confusion , , Thou, 
Julia, in this mountain! Thou in this profane garb, twice over violent 
against thyself? How hast thou come hither alone? What meaneth 
this ?” 


Julia replies by vaunting the murders, which she has committed 
to save herself from discovery, in a speech which the Spanish critics 
find inconsistent and improbable, but which we think we have shown 
to be perfectly in accordance with nature. 

It is modelled on a tirade in Tirso de Molina’s play which was 
destined in later times to be copied as the catalogue of the amorous 
successes both of Don Juan and of Count Almaviva, but Julia has 
passed beyond the stage when love alone can sate over-excited 
passions. 

Just as she has finished her tale, the highwaymen rush in and 
announce that Curcio is about to attack them. Julia flies, but 
Eueebio stands firm and is assailed by Curcio himself, who has far 
outstripped his followers, 


“ Husebio. This time Heaven has not been wrath with me, Curcio, in 
granting me this meeting, for if your heart has come wronged, it 
will go home punished and wronged. Though I know not why you 
have inspired me with an awe which made me fear your anger more 
than your steel, and though your stout onslaughts could still affright 
me, I only fear when I gaze on your white hairs, which turn me craven. 

Curcio. Eusebio, I confess that you have in great part tempered the anger 
with which I gaze on you as one whom you have wronged, but I do not 
wish that you should think that my white hairs alone make you tremble, 
when my courage can do so, To your sword, again, for a star or some 
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other sign is not enough to snatch from me the vengeance which is 
within my reach. To your sword, I say. 

Eusebio. [andfear? You have in your presumptuous folly deemed respect. 
fear, although, to tell you the truth, the victory I crave is, that I may 
kneel at your feet, to ask your pardon, and I lay at them the sword 
which has been the terror of so many a foe. 

Curcio. Eusebio, think not I wish to kill you by unfair means. Here is 

my sword. (Thus I lay aside the chance of slaying him.) Come and 

wrestle.” 















Curcio’s followers rush in and urge him to strike Eusebio dead. 









“‘ Curcio. Look, listen ! (what ill luck!) How much better it would be that 
he should be led prisoner to Sienna. Surrender yourself, Eusebio; for 
I promise and swear as a noble to stand by you and be your advocate, 
although I am a party in the cause. 

Evusebio. I would surrender myself to Curcio, as Curcio, but I cannot, 
asto my judge; for that is respect, and this is fear. 

Octavio. Death to Eusebio. 

Curcio. Bethink yourselves . . 

Octavio. Well, then, you would defend him? Are you turned traitor to 
your fatherland. 

Curcio. La traitor? Since they insult me thus, forgive me, Eusebio, for I 
must be the first to bring you to a miserable end. 

Eusebio. Leave me, my Lord, that the sight of you may not confuse 

me, and that, seeing you, I may not think your people have you as their 

shield. [Exeunt omnes, fighting with him.” 

















Carcio’s attitude is in the true spirit of Spanish chivalry—that of 
4 the Cid exiled from his country as a traitor, who lays the crown of 
el | Valencia at the feet of a master who has reviled him “ more than 
| all,” rather than that of a cool-headed Italian or English statesman, 
if of a Farinata degli Uberti or of a Sir Francis Walsingham. Burleigh 
‘ ; would never have hesitated to incur the reproach of treason if he 
f could gain a point by sparing a traitor, and thus Lord Capulet is 
if hardly a Curcio. 

d But Curcio feels something akin to himself in Eusebio, and cries, 
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as he gazes on him being forced back over a precipice : 


Se ee 


“T must fly to him ; for that cold blood, which is calling me with its faint 
voice, has something of mine, for blood, which was not my own, would 
neither call me nor should I hear it. [ Eat.” 





Meanwhile Eusebio, bleeding with many wounds, is in full flight. 
Suddenly he sees a cross before him, and, heedless of his pursuers, 
stops to adore it, though the delay may cost him his life. His 
magnificent address to the cross is probably the finest passage in 
the play : 

“ Once more this vengeful horde doth press me hard, 
Since life must leave me, I must slay or die, 
Though ’twill be better that I should speed hence 
Thither where I may Heaven’s pardon crave. 
But lo! the Cross doth stay my flying feet, 
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Yet, though man give me one brief pang of death 
The Cross will give me life which aye shall last. 
Tree, which the Heavens had willed to yield the fruit 
Of Life as healing balm for man’s first greed, 
Flower of the newly opened Paradise, 

Rainbow whose light above the deluge drear 
Peace and forgiveness published to the world, 
Thou beauteous sprout, thou vine with clusters laden, 
Our David’s harp, our second Moses’ table, 

I am a sinner, and, as justice, I 

Demand thy favour, since upon thee God 
Suffered only for sinners. “Tis to me 

Thou ow’st thy glory, since for me alone 

God had died, had the world been bare of men 
Save me alone. Mine art thou, then, O cross, 
For God had not died on thee, had I been 

Aught but a sinner. Thou know’st nature planted 
Such kindly rev’rence toward thee in my breast 
Which ever prayed to thee with glowing faith, 
That thou wilt not permit me, Holy Cross, 

To die unshriven—nor am I the first 

Who on thy breast confessed him thief to God. 
Thus seeing we are two—this I deny not— 

Me too that saving work, erst wrought on thee, 
Can fail not. In these arms I once, Lisardo, 
Had slain thee in requital of my griefs, 

Yet place I gave thee for to shrive thyself, 

Ere one brief moment loosed the bands of life. 
Bethink thee, too, my soul, of that old man 
Though now with God. Of both I hope the pity. 
See how I die, Lisardo! Hear, I call 

Thee to me, Albert! Albert!” 


But Carcio enters and Eusebio’s death-scene is in striking contrast 
to that of Romeo. ‘To the Italian of the Borgian days, death was 
but the gate to the grave, or, at best, rest from strife; to the 
Spaniard of the seventeenth century, a death-bed, blessed by the 
Church, was the entrance to the light and activity of Eternal Life. 
Such was, at least, one gain which the Catholic Reformation had 
brought to Southern Europe. 


“ Curcio. He’s somewhere hereabouts. 

Eusebio. If you have come to kill me, you do a brave deed, forsooth, in 
taking from me a life on which I have lost my hold. 

Curcio. Is there any bronze so hard that this bloodshed would not soften it ? 
Eusebio, yield your sword. 

Eusebio. To whom ? 

Curcio. To Curcio. 

Eusebio. Take it [Gives it him], and I, too, ask thy pardon at thy feet for that 
past wrong. I can speak no more, for a wound is taking away my breath 
and covering my soul with awe and dread. 

Curcio. I am overwhelmed! Can a: y humen aid avail you ? 

Eusebio. Methinks the best melicine tor the soul is God’s. 

Curcio. Where is the wound ? 

Eusebio. In my breast. 
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Curcio. Let me put my hand on it to see how your heart beats. (Woe is 
me!) But what beautiful and God-sent sign is this? For my whole 
soul was stirred when I recognised it. 

Eusebio. It is the arms which this cross granted me. I was born at its 
foot. Of my birth I know no more. My father, whom I cannot name, 
denied me even a cradle, for no doubt he foresaw that I was to be so 
wicked. Here I was born. 

Curcio. Here, too, I balance my grief and my content ; my sorrow and my 
joy; alike sent by a destiny ruthless yet kind. Woe art thou, my 
son! I feel pain and joy in seeing thee. Thou art my son, Eusebio, 
as I see by these many concordant tokens, so that I have nowa right to 
grieve and to weep thy death. I gather from thy words what my soul 
divined. Thy mother abandoned thee here on the spot where I have 
found thee; where I committed my sin, Heaven has punished me. The 
very place itself calls back my sin tomy mind, But what greater token 
can there be than this cross which matches that which Julia bears. 
"Twas not without some mysterious cause that Heaven gave you it, to 
show you both as miracles to the world. 

Eusebio. I cannot speak; father, good-bye. The black death-veil already 
covers me, and death, hastening on, denies me a voice to answer thee, 
life to know thee, and a soul to obey thee. E’en now the shrewdest 
stroke is falling! E’en now the last struggle iscome. Alberto! 

Curcio. Strange I should weep in his death, him whom I hated in life! 

Eusebio. Come, Alberto! 

Curcio, What a dreadful struggle! Whatan unjust war! 

Eusebio. Alberto! Alberto! | Dies.] 

Curcio. Now hath he yielded up his breath at death’s stroke. May my 
white hairs pay for my grief. [He tears his hair.|” 


But Curcio has not yet drained the cup of sorrow to the lees, nor 
has Heaven deserted Eusebio; Divine Mercy will not suffer him to 
die “ unhouseled, disappointed, unaneled.” 

Curcio has but just learnt of the flight of Julia from her convent 
when his followers rush in with the news that the highwaymen are 
returning to the attack ‘“‘led on by the devil of a man, who hides 
his face and name even from them.” In vain he proposes to give 
Eusebio Christian burial, His followers remind him that he died 
under the Church’s ban, and, whilst the father rushes away weeping, 
throw the corpse into a thicket and cover it with boughs. But soon 
Alberto enters and a wonderful miracle is wrought. A faint voice 
calls him; it is Eusebio who has risen from the grave and asks for 
absolution. Alberto uncovers him, 


“ Alberto. Now thou art uncovered. Tell me, in God’s name what wilt 
thou. 

Eusebio. My faith in Him called thee, Alberto, that before I die, thou 
mightest hear my confession. Some little space already I had been 
dead, and my corpse was loosed from my spirit, yet though the stroke of 
death had deprived it of the usage of its limbs, it had not parted soul 
and body. [Rises.] Come where I may confess my sins Alberto, which 
are more countless than the sands of the sea and the motes in the 
sunbeams, so powerful with Heaven is a devotion to the Cross. 

Alberto. Well, I give thee all the penances I have done until this day, that 
they may serve as some satisfaction for thy sin.” 
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They go on one side, when Julia rushes in, still in her man’s 
dress, at the head of the bandits to attack Curcio. All of a sudden 
she is interrupted by Gil, the comic peasant of the piece. 


“Gil. There are people all round about. Let all know from my voice the 
most wondrous accident the world e’er saw. Eusebio came forth out of 
his grave, calling aloud for a priest. But why should I tell you what 
you can all see for yourselves? Look with what devotion he is on his 
knees. 

Curcio. It is my son! Great God! What wonders are these ? 

Julia. Who ever saw a greater miracle ? 

Curcio. Just as the holy old man pronounced the form of absolution, he 
fell dead a second time at his feet, 


[Enter ALBERTO. | 


Alberto. Amidst all God’s mighty acts, let the world know this crowning 
miracle, and my voice shall extoll it. After Eusebio had died, Heaven 
replaced his spirit in his body until he had confessed himself; for 
such power with God hath a devotion to the Cross. 

Curcio. Alas! Son of my soul! He who deserved such happiness in his 
tragic death was not unfortunate, no, a thousand times no. Would that 
Julia may have thus learnt to know her crimes. 

Julia. God help me! What is this I hear? What miracle is this? I 
sought Eusebio’s love and am Eusebio’s sister. Let, then, Curcio, my 
father, know, let the world know, and let all here this day know my great 
sins. I myself, dumbfounded at these horrors, will cry aloud. Let all 
alive this day know that I am Julia, the worst amongst the worst. But 
just as my sin has been till now notorious, so, henceforth, shall my 
repentance be, whilst I humbly crave forgiveness from the world for 
my ill example and for my ill life from God. 

Curcio. O marvel of wickedness! With my own hands will I kill thee, 
that thy life and death may be alike terrible. 

Julia. Help me, Cross of God, for I give thee my word to go back to my 
convent and do penance for my sin. 

| Curcio is in the act of striking her, when she throws her arms round 
the cross which stands on Eusebio’s grave, and flies up with it in 
the air. 

Alberto. What a mighty miracle ! 

All, And thus its author happily ends with this wondrous finale this tale 


of devotion to the Cross. 
[Curtain falls.]” 


Such are the transformations which the tale of Romeo and 
Juliet undergoes when it is treated by a sceptic of the Italian 
Renaissance, by the poet who is the last echo of the dying 
religion of the England of the Middle Ages, and by the great 
singer of the Catholic Reformation in Spain. Strange contrasts 
which place side by side the spirit of Plato and the spirit of 
St. Bernard, tempered by the gentler devotion of a Grosseteste or 
of a Colet. Yet the religion of Calderon and his contemporaries, 
such as Palafox, Bishop of Osma, San Luis of Granada, and Sor 
Maria de Agreda, was, after all, nearer of kin to the English 
popular religion of to-day than it was to the religion of Shakespeare, 
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for through very devious channels their writings, of which Devotion 
to the Cross is no unfavourable sample, came through Ken and 
Law to exercise no small influence on the founders of English 
Methodism. Even the grim spirit of the Inquisitor is more congenial 
to the heart of the religious Englishman of to-day than is the airy 
scepticism of the Italian Renaissance, and Cromwell himself, had 
he known him, would have found much to admire in the unswerving 
faith which saved Eusebio from amongst the lost. 


Husert READE. 





RENT: ITS ABUSE AND USE. 


—— Street. 

To be Let, a newly erected Building of seven floors, in 
—— Street, ‘and containing a floor space of 5450 feet ; 
rent, £680, on lease, or will be let separately, as follows : 
Ground Floorand Basement . 2052 feet sup., Rent, £410 
First Floor : : ° « «01 ra is 180 
Second Floor . 761 re i 140 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Floors 1876 ‘i a 180 

(Advt. in Daily Paper). 


DuRING last autumn the Daily Chronicle published a significant cor- 
respondence entitled ‘‘ Are Tradesmen Dishonest?” The whole 
_ tenour of the discussion pointed to a general consensus of opinion 

that they are. It is submitted that the advertisement quoted above 
is their justification and their charter. A dishonest landlord makes 
a dishonest tenant; and the public pays. Nothing else is possible 
—as things are. 

There is nothing exceptional about it, and this is merely a typical 
instance, Taking the ground floor and basement, we see that for 
what is no doubt a mere ordinary shop the rent is £410, while the 
whole building, as set out above, is rented at £910 perannum. No 
one, of course, would pretend that this sum represents only the 
legitimate interest on capital invested in erecting the building, and 
it can only be described as the development of the game of grab, 
founded on a vicious system of land tenure, the origin and develop- 
ment of which were perhaps inevitable. While, however, it is 
impossible to go back upon the past, it is proper to try to profit by 
experience, and in considering the consequences to ask if the time 
has not arrived when we may endeavour to shape the future 
differently. 

The monopoly of land is at the bottom of it, and rent is the tribute 
levied on the whole community by the landlord for his own private 
gain. Be it considered, too, that the standard of price of com- 
modities is largely fixed by the highest rent exacted for land in 
the parts most favourable to business, and that this standard is 
approximately maintained throughout the country, notwithstanding 
that the value of land varies immensely in different localities. 

We have said that the advertisement quoted is but a small example 
of insignificant premises, but we remember to have read in a recent 
annual report of the great trading concern known as Spiers and 
Pond, that a reason for the declining dividend was the ever 
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enhanced rent demanded for their business premises. Now be it 
observed that the premises, the land occupied, remains the same, and 
the landlord expends not a penny more on behalf of the tenant. 
He does nothing. Any improvement has to be effected by the 
tenant at his own cost, and the landlord merely levies increased 
tribute, because increasing competition, consequent on increasing 
population, enables him to exact it. So this new tribute is levied 
on every customer and every shareholder, for nothing, and without 
the slightest justification. Then more recently there was the 
example of the West-end tradesman, who at the expiration of his 
lease was required to pay an additional rent of £335 (making his 
total rent up to £5,200), to pay a premium of £50,000, and to expend 
no less than £50,000 in erecting new premises, at the demand of 
his landlord. Inorder to comply with these exorbitant demands, he 
converted his concern into a limited company with a huge capital, 
and thereby put the burden upon the general public, who became 
shareholders, and the tribute was thus levied upon them, and upon 
all who purchased from the new company. These demands are the 
universal practice of landlords, and they are the expedient by which 
to suck the life blood of the community. 

It is » common custom, farther removed from the heart of London, 
to demand as the rent of a shop having any prospects, for the first 
year a certain sum, for the next yeara larger sum, and for the next 
still more. Now the rent for the first year does not represent a loss 
to the landlord, and these progressive increments are mere extortion 
from the unfortunate tradesman, who in turn is compelled to extort 
it from the public, and are a direct premium on dishonesty. While 
some tradesmen no doubt make a handsome living, still it is due to 
their own efforts, and in no way to the landlord. On the other 
hand, many have a long continuous struggle, and many succumb, so 
heavily handicapped are they by rent and rates. There is no reason 
in the nature of things why shop property should be more heavily 
rented than private dwellings, except that local conditions enable it 
to be put to more profitable use. So long as land remains private 
property, this enhancement of value not only confers no benefit on 
the community, but it is a positive drain upon it, insidiously extracted 
from us all—a mere conduit pipe from our pockets into the unworthy 
pockets of the landlord. Bat did this rent accrue either to the 
State, or to the local authority, then its amount would be immaterial, 
as it would enure for the benefit alike of those who paid it both 
directly and indirectly, and thus it would be regulated by the public 
demand. No greater or more far-reaching reform could be insti- 
tuted. : 

The shopkeeper, the tenant, is the person legally and primarily 
responsible for the payment of the rent, but it is actually paid by 
every person wh» buys from him, and upon it his prices are based. 
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If this point could but once be firmly grasped, if the general public 
could be persuaded to give the little time and attention to think the 
matter out for themselves, they would find that it is not only a 
private affair between the shopkeeper and his landlord, not only in 
a lesser degree a private affair in respect of their own private 
dwellings, as between themselves and their own landlords; but that 
in all their transactions of purchase, they are paying tribute, in the 
bulk exorbitant tribute, to the remote landlord class, who do nothing 
whatever for them, but who have got possession of the land, which 
is the common heritage of us all, and which derives an ever 
increasing value from wherever we men congregate and increase in 
numbers. 

In London, what is called greater London, the question is being 
intensified every year by the fact that the population annually 
increases by about one hundred thousand, and the same thing is 
occurring in every growing centre, which means in almost every city 
and town, if not every village, throughout the kingdom. Bat this 
very fact of a steady growth of population, coupled with the tendency 
to flock to the centres, affords scope for considering the application 
of a remedy. Were the population stationary no remedy would 
appear to be possible, since with fixed conditions society becomes 
stereotyped, and a radical change of system cannot be adopted, at 
least in this respect, short of something like confiscation, which 
would inflict an injury on the community as great, perhaps, as the 
benefit it was proposed to confer. 

Supposing, for a moment, that a civilised and organised com- 
munity such as our own, with all our accumulated experience, had 
an opportunity of starting afresh in a new and unoccupied country, 
it is not to be imagined that the first proceeding would be to grant 
the whole of the land to a few individuals, in order that they might 
subsist upon the proceeds of the labour and industry of all the rest. 
No intelligent and free community would pass such a self-denying 
ordinance, which offered them no advantage, but which, having 
regard to the prospective increase of population with which we 
have become familiar, they would foresee would subject them to 
grave future disabilities. Were it a phenomenon of population to 
remain stationary, merely replacing itself by reproduction as it 
became exhausted, it would be possible to adopt a different principle, 
and to allot a proportion of the land to each. But experience is 
contrary to this, and it is therefore probable that our community, 
with its exact knowledge of the conditions, would so ordain that the 
user of their common stock of land should enure for the benefit 
of all, 

This would appear to be a comparatively simple matter, to be 
attained by the expedient of constituting the State the landlord and 
paying the rent to it. We shall perhaps be told that this is a 
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revolutionary measure, subversive of established principles, which 
have been tried by the test of time, and are sanctioned by almost 
universal adoption. It may be answered, however, that they have 
been tried and found wanting, and for the word “revolutionary,” 
since neither injustice nor violence would be necessary for the 
proposed change, we would substitute “ progressive,” submitting 
that in the light of experience it is possible to move forward in the 
direction of ameliorating our conditions. We are still in the feudal 
stage, only personal service is now commuted for money payment to 
the lord of the land, which we spell “landlord,” and forget its 
significance, since it has become part of our hackneyed parlance. 
It is time we progressed, and the manner of doing it need not 
shock the most timid, if they will but permit themselves to 
remember that it may be done by merely extending a principle 
which is consecrated by the most conservative associations, 

We are all familiar with the expression “Crown lands,” and, 
without knowing much about it, perhaps the generality of people 
might be inclined to imagine that they are rather more sacred than 
commoner clay. English Crown lands are somewhat extensive, and 
the important point is that they yield a substantial revenue to the 
Treasury, the net receipts for the year ending March 31,:1902, 
amounting to nearly half a million (£439,379). This is essentially 
land belonging to the State, and to the State accrue its rents and 
profits for Imperial purposes. 

It is surely not revolutionary to contemplate a condition of things 
in which all the lands of a country should be held by the State, and 
for the State. Tenants of Crown lands, we venture to declare, are 
no more conscious of revolutionary, of socialistic, of subversive 
principles, than are those of the most harsh and arbitrary landlord 
in the realm. They are subject to no special disabilities, and they 
have no special grievances. Indeed, so far as is known, the whole 
thing works admirably, and if an inquiry were held we have but 
little doubt that Crown tenants would be found to have a better 
and less exacting landlord than most, and that the Crown estates 
were more generously managed, and managed more in the public 
interest and for the public good. 

But besides these lands, there are the other great estates, bringing 
in an enormous aggregate rent, which, in this sense, are not private 
lands, that is, are not owned by private individuals, We are think- 
ing of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, of the Corporation of the 
City of London and its livery companies, of the many charities, 
of some of the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, of one at least of 
the London hospitals, and of other like bodies which it is not neces- 
sary further to indicate. The tenants of these estates, we dare say, 
would he found, as the tenants of the Crown lands, to have superior 
landlords, and the estates likewise to be more generously administered. 
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Where is the injury to the State? We look for and we find benefit. 
. Their revenues, in one way or another, are devoted to the public 
good, and as the value of their lands has increased with an increasing 
population, so has their capacity for beneficial public expenditure. 
Their land has been their wealth. 

Then, the prodigal extravagance of it! Look at the policy which 
has given practically the whole of the lands of the United Kingdom 
into private hands, The annual value of property assessed under 
schedule A (which comprises almost entirely lands and houses) of 
the income and property tax for the United Kingdom in 1900 was 
£228,383,906, that for England and Wales alone representing 
£191,112,811. Even the last of these figures amounts to about 
forty millions more than the whole of the Imperial taxation, taking 
its present bloated total, now put upon thekingdom. This means 
that did the annual revenue of our lands pass into the coffers of the 
State, the people of these islands would not need to be subjected to 
any Imperial taxation whatever, which would add immensely to their 
resources, while there would remain a huge surplns for public works 
and public purposes. But it is too late, and we must console our- 
selves with admiration fur our wealthy landowners, their stately 
residences, and magnificent estates. Dukes and others have, it must 
be confessed, a rare charm and fascination, though in these 
degenerate days, when the divine right of kings is not seriously 
maintained, it cannot be pretended that they are much more than 
mortal; and when some profane person asks if they are worth their 
price, we confess, perhaps with some notable exception, that we are 
filled with doubt. But the worst of it is, landowners are not even 
all dukes, and sometimes one does not know what to make of them, 
and sometimes they are slum landlords, and sometimes they are 
trustees and they have no souls. And then we revile, and wish for 
a new state of things; and that is worse than being a tenant of the 
State, and is bad for the State. 

But if the State cannot come back into its own, a remedy is not 
entirely wanting, a little palliative. With a population still 
increasing the value of land also increases, and therefore indirect 
relief may be found by empowering the local authorities to acquire 
town lands, that is lands on the outskirts of growing towns, at their 
present pasture values, in order that as they are required for building 
purposes they may be rented from the local authority, which would 
thus, as time went on, find itself in the possession of an ever- 
increasing revenue, to be applied for local purposes in lieu, or rather 
as things are, in relief, of the growing burden of rates. Surely this 
policy of endowing the community with highly remunerative estates 
would be wise, far wiser than permitting the enhanced value of the 
land to continue passing into private hands, which are shrewd 
enough to seize an advantage conferred upon thom entirely by the 
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augmenting numbers of their fellows. Our eyes are open to the fact 
that not only private persons, but public or semi-public bodies and 
corporations owning estates in the neighbourhood of London, are 
adding enormously to their incomes every year, as those estates 
become built npon. If the City of London owns land, and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and Eton College, why should not the 
County of London, the London County Council, and other like bodies 
be permitted to invest in land, to acquire it by purchase on loan, 
and so endow itself, for the public good, with rapidly developing 
wealth ? for we know that London has for years been increasing 
by about one hundred thousand inhabitants a year, and this seems 
likely to continue. Why should not London derive the benefit, and 
with it the power effectually to control public works and public 
improvements, at least upon its new estates? Had this power been 
assumed in the past there would not have appeared the same diffi- 
culty in widening old thoroughfares to meet new needs, and we 
should not have been, as we are, idle and impotent witnesses of the 
pitiful scandal of seeing our necessary squares, which have been 
really dedicated to the public use, put up for auction. This bitter 
wrong should determine us to abandon a shameful pusillanimity, 
and to insist that, at all cost, it shall not occur again. Londoners 
have given value to the land, and to London it should belong. But 
we can now only look to the future, and that only through the 
municipalities. Of the wisdom of this and of the sound finance, there 
can be no doubt, and there is no occasion to be deterred by the 
awful spectre which will be conjured up of huge loans necessary for 
giving effect to this policy. There is no better investment than real 
estate in the vicinity of growing communities, and rich men know it 
and act upon it. 

A further advantage of municipalising land would be this. It 
is commonly recognised, without discussing the matter in detail, that 
the land laws, our system of land tenure, with all its complications 
of title and multiplications of involved interests, greatly increase the 
difficulty, delay, and expense of dealing with it, and various conflict- 
ing proposals are afoot for mitigating the evil. This plan for taking 
the land off the market altogether would surely be the only effective 
means of simplifying title, for all transfers of permitted interests 
would be registered with the local authority, and the raising of loans by 
tenants would be far cheaper and more expeditious than the existing 
mortgage system. Municipal loans raised for the purpose of 
acquiring land would afford ample scope for investment of a far 
more desirable kind than the present cumbersome and complicated 
system of settlements and charges, since it would substitute for it 
dealings with stock, with marketable securities like Consols, which 
are negotiable with incomparably less expense and delay than 
land. 
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In its financial aspect, the change, it is thought, would merely 
‘appear as a change of proprietorship, and if this is so it would not 
involve a serious dislocation of the money market, since there would 
mot be any great creation of new capital, and of course it would 
only gradually take effect. It may be considered, too, that in 
Ireland the State has intervened on a large scale to expropriate one 
class of owners in order to replace them by another ; and though we 
are disposed to think that in this case a great opportunity has been 
missed for erecting the State into the superior landlord, still it 
seems difficult to understand why a similar principle should not be 
applied in England, of expropriating urban proprietors in favour of 
the municipalities, especially as, if this were done, there would be 
@ practical certainty, apart from other advantages, of endowing the 
municipalities with estates of immediately increasing value. In 
Ireland, on the other hand, this consideration is certainly more 
remote, though if the policy there adopted is to justify itself by 
success, that is to say to render the country more prosperous, 
this will attract population and increase concurrently the value of 
land. 

In an old country such as the United Kingdom, where established 
usage, custom, and therefore an inherent prejadice against change, 
are so strong, the difficulties in the way of reform may appear 
almost insuperable. Hence we must be content with comparatively 
insignificant progress. But in a new country the opportunity 
offered is magnificent. We look to South Africa, which is practi- 
cally uninhabited, and where vast tracts of land are yet in the 
possession of the State, and where other lands, the population being 
60 sparse, could, if desired, be re-acquired for a comparatively small 
expenditure. Dismissing this last point, however, we wish to urge 
that the State should maintain possession, as paramount and actual 
landlord, of such lands as it now holds, in order to deal with them 
as an ordinary landlord, and in order to receive the revenues derived 
therefrom, for and on behalf of the State, administering them 
precisely as the Crown lands in this country are administered. 
Supposing, as is thought, that the country contains immense un- 
developed mineral resources, these alone would in time yield an 
enormons revenue ; but apart from this, the proved resources are 
such as to enable us to look forward to a not distant future, when, 
under good government, there must be a great growth of population, 
and a rapid development of new towns and cities. If the State is 
wise in time to seize the accruing rental, and to foster all the wealth 
thus at its disposal for State purposes, it is imagined that its re- 
sources would be such as to render any form of taxation unneces- 
sary. Were this to prove so, the economic advautage conferred 
upon the country would place it upon an unassailable basis of 
superiority in its competition with rival States, excepting, no doubt, 

Vou. 161.—No. 3. x 
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Australia, which is still in a position to adopt a similar policy. As 
we write, indeed, we have read in the Westminster Gazette of a 
proposal to grant Government Jand to the city of Johannesburg in 
order to endow it with real estate. This is only mentioned inci- 
dentally @ propos of the issue of the city loan, and it is with great. 
satisfaction that we have seen it, believing it to represent the 
highest wisdom. ll that we venture to advocate is a great extension 
of the principle in Africa, and in England that the local authorities 
may be permitted so to endow themselves by purchase. If it is 
good there, it is good here; and of the good there can be no 
doubt. 

Personally the writer is no optimist, Utopias find no favour im 
his eyes, and experience teaches one to doubt the perfectibility. of 
human nature ;.but it is impossible to be blind to the defects and 
inequalities displayed in all the human societies we know, and it 
is but the impulse of mere ordinary human sympathy which compels 
one to hope against hope for a better state of things. So our eyes 
turn towards Africa, with all its unpropitious origins, and there we 
see scope for putting society on a new basis; the only new basis. 
possible. Poverty, in some degree, there will probably always be, 
as there will be human incapacity and inequality; but it is perhaps 
not illegitimate to associate many of the ills of society with a 
system of land tenure which enables one small class to levy an 
elastic tribute on all other classes, and to think that if this tribute 
were paid by all for all—to the State and not to the individual, 
we might see arise a new and happier community, containing within 
it not only the seeds of greater prosperity for the individual, but 
having, as has been said, an immense advantage in its industrial 
competition with the world. 

It is commonly felt by thinking men that the present stage of 
economic development is far from admirable and leaves much to be 
desired. Perhaps the individual now labours under more onerous 
conditions than ever before, and certainly never were the forces 
which oppress him more remote and impalpable. The “ small man,” 
the prosperous tradesman, the successful individual merchant, are 
becoming more and more things of the past, almost extinct, and the 
vast majority of dwellers in towns are mere employés, with not the 
faintest hope of ever attaining comparative independence. The 
only possibility is for them to become superior employés. No more 
—always employés. Now the incentive to the employé who knows 
that he is only one of a vast crowd, a mere unit in a thousand, to 
work, to develop himself in accordance with a natural and hononr- 
able ambition, and with a reasonable hope of success, is wanting. 
It cannot live. He has become a mere specialist in monotonous 
drudgery, always working, hopelessly working, not for an individual 
but for a “concern” which is the sport of financiers. He works 
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for a “living,” and he barely gets it. The tendency is to accenta- 
ate this industrial degradation of the race, and the more acute it 
becomes, the more marked will be the deterioration which is now 
thought to be observable amongst the generality of the community. 

The diagnosis of an obscure disease in an extremely complex 
organisation is beset with the greatest difficulty. It is essential to 
get to the root of the matter. The basis of soziety is man, and 
land. When, therefore, we find rociety afflicted with ills, since it is 
not practicable to alter the nature of man or Jand, the conclusion 
must be that the laws of relation of the one to the other are not 
just. This is our conzlusion, and upoa the reorganisation of this 
relation depends.the good of all. 


EVELYN ANSELL. 
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BYZANTINE GREECE.—II. 


THE tenth century witnessed not only the recovery of Crete for the 
Byzantine Empire and for the Christian faith, but also the spread of 
monasteries over Greece. When Nikon had concluded his Cretan 
mission he visited Athens, where he is said by his biographer to 
have enchanted the people with his sermons, penetrated as far as 
Thebes, and then returned to Sparta, where he founded a convent 
and established bis headquarters. Thence he set out on missionary 
journeys among the Slavonic tribes of the Melings and Ezerits, who 
had again risen against the Imperial authority and had again been 
reduced to the payment of a tribute. Those wild clans continued, 
however, to harry the surrounding country, and the monastery 
of St. Nikon was only protected from their attacks by the awe 
which the holy man’s memory inspired. Long after his death 
he was adored as the guardian of Sparta, where his memory is 
still green, and the Peloponnesian mariner, caught in a storm 
off Cape Matapan, would pray to him, as his ancestors had prayed 
to Castor and Pollux. For Central Greece the career of the 
blessed Luke the younger was as important as that of St. Nikon for 
the South. The parents of this remarkable man had fled from 
Afigina, when the Cretan corsairs plundered that island, and had 
taken refuge in Macedonia, where Luke was born. Filled with the 
idea that he had a call to a holy life, the young Luke settled as a 
hermit on a lonely Greek mountain by the sea-shore, where for seven 
long years he devoted himself to prayer. A Bulgarian raid drove 
him to the Peloponnesos, where for ten years more he served as the 
attendant of another hermit, who, like the famous Stylites of old, 
lived on a pillar near Patras, After further adventures, he migrated 
to Stiris, between Delphi and Livadia, where the monastery which 
bears his name now stands. 

The absorption of the Christianised Slavs by the Greeks was 
occasionally interrupted by the Bulgarian inroads, which now 
became frequent. Since the foundation of the first Bulgarian 
Empire towards the end of the ninth century, the power of that race 
had greatly increased, and the Byzantine sovereigns found formid- 
able rivals in the Bulgarian tsars. About 929 the Bulgarians 
captured Niképolis, and converted it into a Slavonic colony, which 
was only reconquered by considerable efforts. Arsenios, Metropolitan 
of Corfi, who was canonised later on, and was for centuries the 
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patron saint of the island, where his festival is still celebrated and 
his remains repose, fell into the hands of these invaders, but was 
rescued by the valour of the islanders,! and a new tribe, called 
Slavesians, probably an offshoot of the Bulgarians, made its way 
into the Peloponnesos. The troublesome clans of Melings and 
Ezerits seized this opportunity to demand the reduction of their 
tribute, which had been raised after their last rising. The Govern- 
ment wisely granted their demand, and so prevented a formidable 
insurrection. Athens was also disturbed by a domestic riot. A 
certain Chases, a high Byzantine official, had aroused the resent- 
ment of the people by his tyranny and the scandals of his life. 
Alarmed at the threatening attitude of the inhabitants, who had 
been joined by others from the country, he took refuge at the altar 


in the Church of the Virgin on the Akropolis, the ancient Parthenon.. 
Bat the sanctuary did not protect him from the vengeance of his. 


enemies, who stoned him to death at the altar, thus showing less 
reverence for the Virgin than the ancient Athenians had once shown 
under somewhat similar circumstances for the goddess Athena. 

The Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, who wrote about the 
middle of the tenth century, has left us a favourable sketch of the 
Pelop»nnesos as it was in his day. Forty cities were to be found in 
that Theme, and some idea of its resources may be formed from the 
statement that the Peloponnesians excused themselves from personal 


service in an Italian campaign by the payment of 7200 pieces: 
of gold and the presentation of 1000 horses all equipped.2 The- 


purple, parchment, and silk industries, as well as the shipping trade, 
must have yielded considerable profits to those who carried them on, 
and the presence of many Jews at Sparta in the time of St. Nikon, 


who tried to expel them, shows that there was money to be made- 


there. His biography represents that city—of which the contem- 
porary Empress, Theophan6, wife of Romands II. and Nikephoros 
Phokis, was perhaps a native?—as possessing a powerful aristocracy, 
and as having commercial relations with Venice. The reconquest of 
Crete, by freeing the coast-towns from the depredations of pirates, 
naturally increased the prosperity of Greece. Schools rose again at 
Athens and Corioth, and from that time down to the beginning of 
the thirteenth century the country improved, in spite of occasional 
invasions. Thus, the Bulgarian Tsar Samuel captured Larissa and 
carried off many of its inhabitants, as well as the remains of the 
Thessalian Archbishop, St. Achillios, which had long been the chief 
relic of the place. His standards were twice seen south of the 


1 Mustoxidi: Delle Cose Corciresi, 409. 
_ 3 Constantine Porphyrogenitus : De Administrando Imperio, 51, 52. 

3 The two large tombs in the crypt at Hésios Loukfs are perhaps those of 
Romanés II. and Theophané. Leo Didkonés calls her “ the Laconian” ; some say 
she was of low origin, others of a noble family of Constantinople. I noticed a great 
number of Hebrew inscriptions at Mistra, near Sparta, during a recent visit. 
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Isthmus, and Attica was ravaged by his forces. To this period we 
may refer the statement above quoted that ‘all Epiros and a large 
part of Hellas and the Peloponnesos were occupied by Scythian 
Slavs.” But when they arrived at the river Spercheidés on their 
return march, they were surprised by a Byzantine army and utterly 
defeated. The Emperor Basil II., surnamed “the Bulgar-slayer,” 
completed the destruction of the first Bulgarian Empire, and on his 
triumphal progress through Northern and Central Greece in 1019 
found the bones of the slain still bleaching on the banks of the 
Spercheiés. After inspecting the fortifications of Thermopyla, he 
proceeded to Athens, which no Byzantine Emperor had visited since 
the days of Constans II. The visit was an appropriate sequel to 
the campaign. For the first time for centuries the Byzantine 
dominions extended from the Bosporos to the Danube, and the 
Balkan peninsula once again was under Greek domination. In the 
Church of the Virgin on the Akropolis, the very centre and shrine 
of the old Hellenic life in bygone days, the victorious Emperor 
offered up thanks to Almighty God for his successes, and showed his 
gratitude by rich offerings to the church out of the spoil which he 
had taken.1 The beauty of the building, which he seems to have 
enhanced by a series of frescoes, traces of which are still 
visible, was justly celebrated in the next generation, and one 
curiosity of that holy spot, the ever-burning golden lamp, is 
specially mentioned by the author of the so-called Book of 
Guido, and by the Icelandic pilgrim, Saewulf. Other persons imi- 
tated the example of Basil, and the restoration or foundation of 
Athenian churches was one of the features of the first half of the 
eleventh century. Freed for the time from corsairs and hostile 
armies, Greece was once more able to pursue the arts of peace 
unhindered. Daring the great famine which prevailed at Constanti- 
nople in 1037, the Themes of Hellas and the Peloponnesos were able 
to export 100,000 bushels of wheat for the relief of the capital. 
The chief grievance of the Greeks was the extortion of the Imperial 
Government, which aroused two insurrections after the death of 
Basi:. The first of these movements took place at Naupaktos, 
where the people rose against ‘“‘ Mad George,” the hated representa- 
tive of the Emperor, murdered him, and plundered his residence. 
This revolt was suppressed with great severity, the archbishop, who 
had been on the side of the peopk, being blinded, according to the 
prevalent fashion of Byzantine criminal law. Some years later, the 
inhabitants of the Toeme of Nikdpolis murdered the Imperial tax- 
collector, and celled in the Bulgarians, who had risen against fiscal 
extortion like themselves. While Naupaktos held out in the West, 
the Thebans, then a rich and flourishing community, abandoned 
their silk manufactories, and took the field against the Bulgarians, 
1 Cedrenus, 717; Zonaras, ii. 227, 
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But they were defeated with great lose, and it has even been 
‘asserted that the victors occupied the Pirawus with the connivance of 
the discontented Athenians. 

This surmise, which has, however, been rejected by the German 
historian of medieval Athens, rests apon one of the most curious 
discoveries that have been made in connection with the place. 
Every visitor to Venice has seen the famous lions which adorn the 
front of the arsenal. One of these statues, brought home as a 
trophy by Morosini from the Pireus in 1688, has upon it a runic 
inscription, which has been deciphered by an expert. According 
to his version, the inscription commemorates the capture of the 
Pirwus at this period by the celebrated Harold Hardrada, whom 
our King Harold defeated at Stamford Bridge, and who, in 1040, 
was commander of the Imperial Gaard at Constantinople. In con- 
sequence, it appears, of an Athenian rising, Harold had been sent 
with a detachment of that force, composed largely of Norwegians, 
‘to put down the rebellion. After accomplishing their object, the 
Northmen, in the fashion of the modern tourist, scrawled their 
mames and achievements on the patient lion, which then stvod, 
ike the lion of Lindau, at the entrance of the Pireus and gave to 
‘that harbour its later name of Porto Leone. It would be difficult 
‘to find a more curious piece of historical evidence than that a monu- 
ment in Venice should tell us of a Norwegian descent upon Athens. 

Dissension among the Bulgarians led to their collapse, and Greece 
enjoyed a complete freedom from barbarian inroads for the next 
forty years, with the exception of a passing invasion by the Uzes, a 
Turkish tribe, who Jeft no mark upon the country. Athens at this 
yeriod was regarded by the Byzantine officials who were sent there 
as the uttermost ends of the earth, though at Constantinople 
Philhellenism had a worthy representative in the historian Psellos, 
who constantly manifested a deep interest in “the muse of Athens,” 
A more curious figure, typical of that monastic age, was the Cap- 
padocian monk Meletios, who established himself on the confines of 
Attica and Beeotia, and by means of his miracles gained great 
‘influence there. We find him descending from his solitary moun- 
tain to Athens to rescue a band of Roman pilgrims, who had taken 
wefuge there and had been threatened with death by the bigoted 
Athenians. We hear of the convents which he founded in various 
parts of Greece, and it was to him that the land was largely 
dndebted for the plagae of monks, many of them merely robbers in 
-disguise, which checked civic progress and injured all national life 
in the next century. Worse than this, the final separation of the 
‘Greek and Latin Churches in 1053, by kindling a fanatical hatred 
between West and East, brought countless woes upon the Levant, 
and was one of the causes of the Latin invasions which culminated 
dn the overthrow of the Byzantine Empire in 1204. 
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There now appeared, for the first time in the history of Greece, 
that vigorous race which in the same century conquered our own 
island. The Normans of Italy, under their redoubtable leader, 
Robert: Guiscard, resolved to emulate the doings of William the 
Congueror by subduing the Byzantine Empire, which seemed to 
those daring spirits an easy prey. They began by the annexation 
of the Byzantine provinces of Apulia and Calabria, and then turned 
their eyes across the Adriatic to the opposite coast. An excuse 
was easily found for this invasion. One of Guiscard’s daughters 
had been engaged to the son of the Emperor Michael VII. But 
the revolation, which overthrew Michael, sent his son into a monas- 
tery, and thus provided Guiscard with an opportunity of posing as 
the champion of the fallen dynasty. Animpostor, who masqueraded 
as the deposed Emperor, implored his aid in the cause of legitimacy, 
and the great Pope, who then occupied the throne under the name 
of Gregory VII., bade the godly help in the contest against the 
schismatic Greeks. After long preparations Guiscard appeared in 
1081 off Corfi, which surrendered to the Norman invader, and 
then directed his forces against the walls of Durazzo, now a crum- 
bling Turkish fortress, then “the Western key of the empire.” 
Menaced at the same moment by the Turks in Asia and the Nor- 
_mans in Europe, the Emperor Alexios I. made peace with the 
former and then set out to the relief of Durazzo. But he did not 
trust to a land force alone, and as the Byzantine navy, like the 
Turkish fleet in our own days, had been neglected and the money 
intended for its maintenance had been misappropriated, he applied 
for aid to the mercantile Republic of Venice. The Venetians saw a 
chance of consolidating their trade in the Levant, and, as the price 
of their assistance, obtained from the embarrassed Emperor the 
right of free trade throughout the empire, where the Greek cities of 
Thebes, Athens, Corinth, Nauplia, Methéne, Koréne, Corfi, Euripos, 
and Demetrias are specially mentioned as their haunts. But the 
aid of a Venetian fleet did not prevent the victory of the Normans 
over Alexios on the plain near Durazzo, where Cesar and Pompey 
had once contended. The Emperor retreated to Ochrida, where, 
two generations earlier, the Bulgarian Tsar Samuel had fixed his 
residence, while his conqueror, after taking Durazzo, marched across 
Albania and captured the city of Kastoria, which was defended by 
three hundred English, members of the Imperial Guard. Recalled 
to Italy by troubles in hie own dominions and by the distress of his 
ally the Pope, Guiscard left the prosecution of the campaign to his 
son Bohemond, who penetrated into Thessaly, that historic battle- 
ground of the Near East. But the walls of Larissa and the gold 
of Alexios proved tco much for the strength of the Normans, and 
Bohemond was forced to retire to Italy. He found his father fresh 
from his triumph at Rome, which he had delivered to the Pope, and 
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ready for a second campaign against the Byzantine Empire. In 
1084 Guiscard set sail again; after three naval battles with the 
Greeks and their Venetian allies, Corfi once more surrendered to 
the Normans, and their leader used it as a stepping-stone to the 
island of Kephallenia, Bat he contracted a fever there, which put 
an end to his life and to the expedition, of which he had been the 
heart and soul. The village of Phiskardo has perpetuated his name, 
thus marking this second attempt of the West to impose its sway 
upon the East. 

Bohemond renewed, twenty-two years later, his father’s attacks 
upon the Byzantine Empire. In the meanwhile, as the result of 
his share in the first crusade, he had become Prince of Antioch 
—one of those feudal States which now adjoined the immediate 
dominions of the Eastern Emperor—and exercised considerable social 
influence on the customs of his subjects. Aided by the Pisans, 
whose fleet ravaged the Ionian Islands, Bohemond seemed likely to 
repeat the early successes of his father ; but Alexios had learnt how 
to deal with the Latins, and the Normans’ second assault on Durazzo 
ended in'a treaty of peace, by which Bohemond swore fealty to the 
Emperor. For the next forty years Greece had nothing to fear 
from the Normans, but the evil results of the alliance with Venice 
now became mani‘est. The Republic of St. Mark had jealous 
commercial rivals in Italy, who envied her the monopoly of the 
Levantine trade. When, therefore, concessions were made to the 
Pisans and the previous charter of the Venetians was not renewed, 
the Empire found itself involved in a naval war with the latter, 
from which the defenceless Greek islands suffered, and which was 
only onded by the renewal of the old Venetian privileges. The 
mercantile powers of Italy had come to treat the Byzantine posses- 
sions much as modern European States regard Turkey, as a Govern- 
ment from which trading concessions can be obtained. But every fresh 
grant offended some one and gave the favoured party more and 
more influence in the affairs of the Empire. Fresh Venetian fac- 
tories were founded in Greece, and the increasing prosperity of that 
country had the disadvantage of attracting the covetous foreigner. 

Sach was the state of affairs when, in 1146, Guiscard’s nephew, 
‘King Roger of Sicily, availing himself of an insult to his honour, 
invaded Greece with far greater success than had attended his uncle. 
The Sicilian Admiral, George of Antioch, occupied Corfu, with the 
connivance of the poorer inhabitants, who complained of the heavy 
taxation of the Imperial Government,! but was repuleed by the 
‘bold inhabitants of the impregnable rock of Monemvasia; then, 
after plundering the West Coast, he landed his troops at the 


, .) In the twelfth century Corfi paid into the Imperial Treasury about 9,000,000 
drachmai, or more than the present Greek Exchequer raises from all the Ionian 


‘ “Islands.—Paparregépoulos, op. cit., iv. 51. _ 
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modern Itea, on the north of the Galf of Corinth, and thence 
marched past Delphi on Thebes, at that time the seat of the silk 
manufacture. The city was undefended, but that did not save it 
from the rapacity of the Normans. Alexander the Great had, at 
least, spared ‘‘ the house of Pindaros” when he took Thebes ; but its 
new conquerors left nothing that was of any value behind them. 
After they had thoroughly ransacked the houses and churches they 
made the Thebans swear on the Holy Scriptures that they had 
concealed nothing, and then departed, dragging with them the most 
skilful weavers and dyers so as to transfer the silk industry to Sicily. 
This last was a serious blow to the monopoly of the silk trade which 
Greece had hitherto enjoyed so far as Christian States were con- 
cerned. The secret of the manufacture had been jealously guarded ; 
and the fishers who obtained the famous purple dye for the manu- 
facturers were a privileged class, exempted from the payment of 
military taxes. Roger was well aware of the value of his captives ; 
the established them and their families at Palermo, and at the 
conclusion of the war they were not restored to their homes 
in Greece. But the art of making and dyeing silk does not 
seem to have died out at Thebes, which, fifteen years after the 
Norman invasion, had recovered much of its former prosperity. 
When the Jewish traveller, Benjamin of Tadela, visited it about 
1161, he found 2000 of his co-religionists there, among them the 
‘best weavers and dyers in Greece, and towards the end of the 
century forty garments of Theban silk were sent as a present by the 
‘Emperor to the Sultan of Iconium.! From Thebes the Normans 
proceeded to the rich city of Corinth, which fell into their hands 
without a blow. Those who have ascended the grand natural 
fortress of Akrocorinth may easily understand the surprise of the 
warlike Normans at its surrender by the cowardly Byzantine com- 
mandant. ‘If Nikephéros Chalouphes "—such was his name— 
“had not been more timid than a woman,” exclaimed the Sicilian 
admiral, ‘‘ we should never have entered these walls.” The town 
below yielded an even richer booty than Thebes—for it was then, as 
‘under the Romans, the great emporium of the Levantine trade in 
Greece—and laden with the spoils of Thebes and Corinth and with 
‘the relics of St. Theodore, the Norman fleet set sail on its home- 
ward voyage. Nineteen vessels fell victims to privateers, but the 
‘surviving ships brought such a valuable cargo into the great harbour 
-of Palermo that the admiral was able to build out of his share the 
bridge which is still called after him, Ponte dell’ Ammiraglio. The 
‘Church of La Martorana as its older name of Sta. Maria dell’ 
Ammiraglio testifies, was also founded by him. The captives, except 
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the silk-weavers, were afterwards restored to their homes, and Corfi 
was recaptured by the chivalrous Emperor, Manuél Komnenés, after 
a siege, in the course of which he performed such prodigies of valour 
as to win the admiration of the Norman commander. 

The revival of material prosperity in Greece after the close of this 
conflict was most remarkable, and in the second half of the twelfth 
century that country must have been one of the most flourishing 
parts of the Empire. The Arabian geographer, Edrisi, who wrote in 
1153, tells us that the Peloponnesos had thirteen cities, and alludes 
to the vegetation of Corfii, the size of Athens, and the fertility of the 
great Thessalian plain, while Halmyrés was then one of the. most 
important marts of the Empire. Benjamia of Tudela tells us of 
Jewish communities in Larissa, Naupactos, Arta, Corinth, Patras, 
Eubcea, Corfii (consisting of one man), Zante, and Aigina, as well 
as in Thebes, and this implies considerable wealth. Like St. Nikon, 
he found them in Sparta, and we may note as a curious phenomenon 
the existence of a colony of Jewish agriculturists on the slopes of 
Parnassos. When we remember how rare are Jews in Greece to-day, 
except at Corfu, their presence in such numbers in the twelfth 
century is all the more strange. Nor were they all engaged in 
money-making. The worthy rabbi met Jews at Thebes who were 
learned in the Talmud, while the Greek clergy had also some literary 
representatives. It was about this time that the biography of St. 
Nikon was composed ; the philosophical and theological writings of 
Nicholas, Bishop of Methéne, and Gregory, the Metropolitan of 
Corinth, belonged to the same epoch. Athens, after a long eclipse, 
had once more become a place of study. Young Georgians were sent 
there to learn Greek and make translations of philosophical treatises. 
More remarkable still, Eoglishmen frequented the Athenian schools, 
owing, perhaps, to the connection which had sprung up between 
our island and the East through the English who served in the 
Emperor’s Varangian guard. Thus, Master John of Basingstoke, 
who was afterwards Archdeacon of Leicester, is said by Matthew 
Paris to have received instruction from a new Hypatia, the youthful 
Constantina, daughter of the Archbishop of Athens, who was an 
infallible weather prophet, and must therefore have been most useful 
to our countryman. We hear, too, of a noted English medical 
writer, Aigidias, who had received his edacation at Athens, and a 
party of Athenian theologians came to England and tried to make 
converts at the Court of King John. Yet, in point of wealth, Athens 
was inferior to several other Greek cities, and perhaps for that 
reason had no Jewish colony. We have from the pen of Michael 
Akominftos, the last Greek Archbishop of Athens before the Latin 
conquest, who was appointed about 1175, a full if somewhat pessi- 
mistic account of the condition of his diocese, which then included 
ten bishoprics. Michael was a man of distinguished family, a brother 
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of the Byzantine statesman and historian, Nikétas Chonidtes, and a 
pupil of the great Homeric scholar, Eustatbios, who was Archbishop- 
of Salonica. An ardent classical scholar, he had been enchanted at 
the prospect of taking up his abode in the episcopal residence om 
the Akropolis, of which he had formed the most glorified idea. But 
the golden dream of the learned divine vanished at the touch of 
reality. It was said of the Philhellenes, who went to aid the Greeks 
in the War of Independence, that they expected to find the 
Peloponnesos filled with ‘‘ Plutarch’s men ” ; finding that the modern 
Greeks were not ancient heroes and sages, they at once put them 
down as scoundrels and cut-throats. The worthy Michael seems to 
have experienced the same disillusionment and to have committed 
the same error as the Philhellenes. Fallen walls and rickety houses 
fringing mean streets gave him a bad impression as he entered 
the city in triumphal procession. His cathedral, it is true, 
with its frescoes and its offeriogs from the time of Basil the Bulgar- 
slayer, with its eternal lamp, the wonder of every pilgrim, and with 
the noble memories of the golden age of Periklés which clung round 
its venerable structure, seemed to him superior to Sta. Sophia in all 
its glory,.a palace worthy of a king. And what bishop could boast 
of a minster such as the Parthenon? But the Athenians, “ the 
off-spring of trae-born Athenians,” as he styled them in his pompous 
inaugural address, did not appreciate, could scarcely even under- 
stand, the academic graces of his style. The soil of Attica, thin 
even in the time of Thucydides, had become a parched desert, where 
little or no water was; the classic fountain of Kallirrhoe had ceased 
to ran, the olive-yards were withered up by the drought. The silk- 
weavers and dyers, traces of whose work have been found in the 
Odeon of Herodes Atticus, had disappeared, and there was not a 
carriage-maker in all the city. Piracy had once more become the 
scourge of the Attic coast ; Adgina, a nest of corsairs, was, as in the 
olden days, “ the eye-sore of the Pireeus”; even the archbishop’s 
nephew was wounded in a brush with these daring robbers. The 
Imperial Government found the pirates a useful excuse for raising 
ship-money from Athens, which disappeared, of course, in the pockets 
of the collectors. Emigration threatened to reduce Attica to ‘‘a 
Scythian desert,” and the exactions of the Byzantine officials com- 


pleted the tale of woe, which Michael was ever ready to pour into 


the ear of a sympathetic correspondent. In 1198, he addressed a 
memorial to the Emperor Aléxios Komnenés III., on behalf of the 
Athenians, from which we learn that the city was free from the 
jurisdiction of the provincial governor, who resided at Thebes, and 
who was not even allowed to enter the city, which, like Patras and 


_Monemvasia, was governed by its own archontes. But it appears 


that the governor, under pretext of worshipping in the Parthenon, 


.visited the city with a large retinue, which he quartered on the 
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inhabitants, and had thrice imposed higher ship-money on Athens 
than on Thebes and Chalkis. Nor did the archbishop hesitate to 
tell another Emperor, Isaac Angelos, that Athens was too poor to 
present him with the usual coronation offering of a golden wreath. 
Yet, when the Lord High Admiral came to Athens, he found 
merchantmen in the Pirssus, and the Government raised more out 
of the impoverished inhabitants than out of Thebes and Eubcea. 
We must therefore not take too literally all the rhetorical complaints 
of the archbishop, which are incompatible with the great luxury of 
the Athenian Court under the French Dakes in the next century. 
As a good friend of Athens, he was anxious to make the city appear 
as poor as possible in the eyes of a grasping Government, for in the 
East it has always been a dangerous thing to appear rich. Asa 
cultured man of the world, he exaggerated the ‘“‘ barbarism ”—such 
is his own phrase, which would have staggered the ancient Athenians 
—of the spot where his lot had been cast. He derided the Attic 
Greek of his time as a rade dialect, and told his classical friends 
that few of the historic landmarks in Attica had preserved their 
ancient names pure and undefiled. Sheep grazed, he taid, among 
the remains of the Painted-Porch. “I live in Athens,” he wrote in 
@ poem on the decay of the city, “ yet it is not Athens that I see.” 
Yet Athens was at least spared the horrors of the sack of Salonika 
by the Normans of Sicily, whoze great invasion in 1185 touched 
only the fringe of Greece. 

Then, as in the war which broke out between Venice and the 
empire some years earlier, it was the islands which suffered. After 
the attack by the mob on the Latin quarter of Constantinople, those 
Latins who escaped revenged themselves by preying upon the dwellers 
in the Aigean, whose flourishing state had been noted by Edrisi 
before that terrible visitation. Kephallenia and Zante were now 
permanently severed from the Byzantine sway, many Italians settled’ 
there, and after succumbing to Margaritone, the Sicilian admiral, 
Corfi, then a very rich island, became for some years the home of 
Vetrano, a Latin pirate, who was soon the terror of the Greek coasts. 
As if this were not enough, Isaac Angelos robbed many of the 
churches of their ornaments and pictures for the benefit of his capital, 
and extortion once more roused an insurrection in the Theme of 
Nik6polis. His successor injured Greek trade by granting most 
extensive privileges to the Venetians, who secured the commercial 
supremacy in the Levant. The Byzantine State was becoming 
visibly weaker every day, and the re-establishment of the second 
Bulgarian Empire suggested to a bold official, Manuel Kamitzes,: 
the idea of carving out, with Bulgarian aid, a kingdom for himself 


in Greece. His attempt failed, but the growth of feudalism had: 


loosened the old ties which bound that country to Constantinople. 
The power of the landed aristocracy, the archontes, as they were 
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called, had gone on growing since the days of Danielis of Patras. 
Their rivalries threatened the Greek towns with the scenes which 
disgraced the cities of medisval Italy, and some of them, like the 
great clan of Sgourés at Nauplia, were hereditary nobles of almost 
princely position. Large estates, the curse of ancient Italy, had 
grown up in Greece; the Empress Euphrosyne, for example, was 
owner of a vast property in Thessaly, which included several flourish- 
ing towns. Moreover, that province was no longer inhabited by a 
mainly Greek population ; in the twelfth century it had passed so 
completely under Wallachian influence that is was known as Great 
Wallachia, and its colonists were the ancestors of those Koutzo- 
Wallachs, who still pasture their herds in the country near the 
Thessalian frontier, descending to Bceotia in the winter, and who, 
in the late war, were on the Turkish side. Finally a debased cur- 
rency pointed to the financial decline of the Byzantine Government, 
In short, the Empire was ripe for the Latin conquest. It was not 
long delayed. 

The history of the’ Fourth Crusade is well known and need not be 
repeated here. How the crusaders turned aside from their original 
object to restore the dethroned Emperor Isaac Angelos and his son 
to the throne, how they captured Constantinople and partitioned the 
Empire between them, has been often told. We are only concerned 
with that partition so far as it affected Greece, which now passed for 
a period of more than two centuries under the dominion of Western 
rulers. After one-quarter of the Byzantine possessions had been 
assigned tothe new Latin Emperor, Baldwin I.,the remaining three- 
quarters were divided between the Venetians and the army of crusaders, 
whose leader was Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat. The Greek 
provinces of Asia Minor and the island of Crete had at first been 
assigned to the latter; but Boniface preferred to exchange a distant 
sovereignty in Asia for a nearer kingdom in Europe, and accordingly 
received the so-called kingdom of Salonika, which comprised Mace- 
donia, Thessaly, and Continental Greece, and was practically inde- 
pendent of the Latin Empire of Constantinople, whose European 
dominions were limited to part of the capital, Thrace, and some of 
the islands, Crete was sold by the Marquis to the Venetians, who 
thus began their long occupation of that island. With the shrewd, 
practical sense of a commercial community, they managed to 
include within their share the best harbours, islands, and markets in 
the Levant. An establishment at Constantinople, the Ionian and 
many of the Aigean islands, the north and south parts of Eubcea, 
Salamis, and Aigina, a large part of Akarnania and /tolia, Epiros, 
the whole of the Peloponnesos in theory, and the two valuable 
Messenian stations of Koréne and Methdne in practice,! were 
among the spoils of the Republic, whose Doge henceforth styled 


1 Paparregéponlos, op. cit., v. 15, 30, 44. 
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himself “Lord of one-fourth and one-eighth of the Empire of 
Romania.” But the Venetians were unable to take possession of 
some of their new dominions. Just as in Asia two new Greek 
Empires rose at Nice and Trebizond, co in Epiros an independent 
Greek principality was formed in a land which had been assigned to 
them on paper. Like every other partition treaty that has been 
signed, this instrument depended for its validity upon the capacity 
of the signatories to enforce their claims, a condition all the more 
important in the present case, because, though Constantinople had 
fallen, Greece had not yet been conquered, and the several parties 
were therefore assigning to each other what was not yet theirs. 

Short-lived as the Latin Empire and the Latin Kingdom of 
Salonika proved to be, the partition which created them had a 
decisive effect upon the fortunes of Greece for the next two or more 
centuries, The tie between Hellas and Constantinople was broken ; 
the ancient Greek lands were divided up into separate feudal States, 
without cohesion with themselves or with the capital, and the old 
Hellenic world assumed an aspect of variety and a lack of unity 
which continued to mark it till the completion of the Turkish 
conquest. 

W. Mixer. 











THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


THE universal teaching of art, however bad the system may be, must 
inevitably be productive of good results. The results may be a very 
long time coming, but they are none the less sure. Perhaps the 
greatest good that the Science and Art Department bas accomplished 
is the formation of what might be called “art centres” in some 
three hundred or more provincial towns, This has constituted the 
nucleus of a systematic art training in those particular districts, and 
afforded scope for the individual energies of the few who take a 
casual interest in art, often, it must be confessed, with the most 
disastrous results; but sometimes to the lasting benefit of the 
school. 

When once a centre of teaching is formed in a district, the success 
of the school depends entirely on the ability and management of the 
South Kensington trained principal. His influence for the good or 
bad rests on the fact of his carrying on or rejecting the dreary 
routine that the Department has set him to perform. In the more 
advanced drawing, perhaps the great and important move which very 
few can be persuaded to make, is the rejection of Whatman’s paper 
and ‘‘ stumping ” in favour of charcoal and Michellet. Where this 
has been done the achievement of the schools has progressed by 
jeaps and bounds; where this has been undone, the groove and 
accomplishment has remained unchanged for years. It is curious to 
reflect that so much can depend on mere materials, but those who are 
acquainted with their respective drawbacks and possibilities will 
endorse what I say. Perhaps the best argument in favour of char- 
coal is the fact that the authorities, toa great extent, discountenance 
its use. They prefer the dead effect of chalk applied in little 
patches with a soft piece of leather, and consider it the best medium 
calculated to express any individuality that the student may 
possess. Instead of a student being set to interpret a plaster cast, 
he has to copy it; and as—outside of paint—a combination of black 
chalk and Whatman’s paper is the best manner of imitating a white 
cast with black shadows, such materials are preferred. This method 
is evolved from the imagination of ministers and retired soldiers, who 
have had a great part of the management of the nation’s largest art 
institution. To their minds the beauty of light and shade—whether 
on a living model or plaster cast—can only be really adequately 
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interpreted by the smooth, mealy, grey texture which is imparted 
to everything carried out by their methods. Smooth texture of 
manipulation takes the place of characterisation, or any artistic 
quality which is revealed in the execution. 

If these incompetences were not so painfully evident, it would be 
unbelievable that such systems could be the main features of the art 
instruction promulgated by the government of this, the greatest of 
countries ; but the bane of the Academy runs through the adminis- 
trative departments, and is undoubtedly responsible for much. The 
examiners are nearly all salaried academicians, and for years the 
inspector for art was Eyre Crowe, A.R.A. Sir William Richmond, 
R.A., now occupies the post. 

The good work that a well-conducted art school is capable of 
turning out is extraordinary ; that is to say, if the head master is 
not too greedy about the payments-by-result system. Such a school 
as this will not be specially successful in the more advanced sections 
according to the South Kensington standards ; but real success does 
not in any way coincide with Departmental success. The custom is 
to send up yearly a selection of the school’s work to headquarters. 
Those that the Department are satisfied with are labelled with some 
distinguishing mark, notifying that they are accepted as being up to 
the required standard of excellence; others are marked or crossed 
out as not being satisfactory—such a mark really means that they 
are not a credit to the school, and should on no account have been 
sent up. It was on looking over some of these latter drawings in 
an art school not far from London that I first became fully conscious 
of the terribly poor standard by which these things are judged. I 
saw many charcoal life studies of a young man of eighteen years, 
which, considering his age, were finer work than I had eyer before 
seen—in fact, I had very seldom seen such delightful work in any 
school. They were among the crossed off lot, which in the eyes of 
South Kensington constitute a disgrace. 

As an increased output of gold means a corresponding increase in 
trade, and the production of everything that gold can buy, so the 
increase of art tuition sets up a continuously fresh demand for things 
which are supposed to be artistic; but if the tuition is false and 
wrong throughout, the demand rests on a false basis, and does a very 
great deal of harm, although a very bad taste in art matters is better 
than no taste at all, and with cultivation is bound to improve. The 
great point is to instil the teachers with the rudiments of what art 
really is; the future status of these matters throughout the country 
rests with them. To subserviate all principals to the cramming for 
the yearly examinations—as most do, because they are paid accord- 
ing to the results—is not training at all. The Department do it to 
please the masters, the masters to please the Department, and the 
pupils to please their parents; and so, art is left out in the cold. 
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The teaching is a system whereby pupils may pass the greatest 
number of examinations ; and if any talent is discovered and bene- 
fited, it amounts to a mere accident. It is not necessary to be 
endowed with any artistic qualities to become one of the greatest 
successes at a school in connection with South Kensington, and 
carried on according to the existing formulas; and one in possession 
of talent is often irretrievably ruined. His ability all falls on stony 
ground, as it were, and withers. All that he has learnt by heart has 
to be fought against and crushed, which almost necessitates a fresh 
start. There are no rules whereby talent can be fostered, and one 
who insists on such a thing is a madman. Of course there are broad 
outlines to be taught, such as selection and breadth of treatment, 
but these are seldom heard of in any of the three hundred schools. 
There are exceptions, but very few; and the numbers of teachers who 
care to encourage any marked individuality that a student may 
possess, are fewer still, for obvious reasons. 

The Science and Art Department spend more than half a million 
yearly in teaching. The result will be fully seen later; it is now 
noticeable principally in the enormous number of atrocious villas scat- 
tered about the country. It is on this wise. Very great importance 
is attached to instructing artisans in building construction. I have 
never seen one artisan attending these classes. Instead, all the 
builders’ sons in a locality join, and, after a year’s tuition, know a 
sufficiency of construction to put together a villa, supplying orna- 
mentation and other features ad lib. Builders, instead of employing 
qualified architects to design houses, naturally like to keep it in the 
family, especially as there is nothing to pay. ‘There are besides 
hundreds of so-called architects scattered about the country and 
daily perpetrating those terrible disfigurements called ‘‘ the modern 
villa,” who have received no tuition beyond that of the local build- 
ing construction class. It cannot be denied that South Kensington 
has had a very great influence indeed on our modern street archi- 
tecture! Unhappily, the examples of building construction in these 
classes consist of the very commonest and most orthodox form of the 
respective designs, and so all that is worst is perpetually insisted 
upon—and then we turn round and expect to see improvement ! 
Forty or fifty years ago ordinary dwellings had the advantage of 
being simple in design ; but even that great feature is denied them, 
all being fuss and meaningless nonsense. Every Town Council 
should have its properly qualified architect to adjudge the designs 
submitted ; and the plans should be required to possess certain good 
sober architectural features. Nowadays the only thing that plans 
have to be submitted to a Town Council for is to see if the con- 
straction is substantial enough, or the drains sufficiently good. 
Consistently with these features being satisfactory, a man can gene- 
rally erect what architectural abomination he may have a liking for. 
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Absolute bareness is preferable to ornamentation that is not orna- 
ment, and, personally, I should prefer to see dwellings unrelieved by 
any ornament whatever, in preference to our jerry-built villa. The 
beauty of simplicity is much farther from general recognition than 
a generation ago, spite of the multiplicity of art-training establish- 
ments. A modern house has only to be crammed outside and in 
with all manner of strange ornamental shapes to find an immediate 
tenant ; and grand old houses, full of that dignity which only age 
can give, are pulled down to make way for the villa, or else con- 
verted into artisans’ dwellings. What beauty the public profess to 
recognise in a large old house will be quite passed over in a small 
one possessing similar characteristics, which tends to show what such 
recognition is wortb. 

The Department spend considerably more than half a million 
annually in the teaching of art, devoted, to a great extent, to 
elementary drawing. I confess that I am unable to grasp the 
advantages accruing from the study of freehand drawing. In 
considering these things one is apt, first of all, to look ahead at 
the possible result; and what result such a course could have on 
the furtherance of national art, or even of art appreciation, is incom- 
prehensible. It is very certain that a year’s copying of thin black 
curves with a hard lead pencil leaves the student none the wiser as 
far as art matters go. As well try to teach French grammar by 
going no farther than the article. Of course the drawing of these 
wire-like shapes trains the eye to a certain extent ; but are there 
not better methods? Many will argue that there is no necessity 
for training poor children’s eyes, when the same amount of time 
and money would be better applied by training their faculties of 
perception and appreciation. Instead of the dreary humdrum routine 
of South Kensington, it would be far better to have no direct 
elementary tuition at all, but to devote all energies to the advanced 
and semi-advanced sections of instruction. Have modelling and 
wood-carving if you will; but freehand drawing, I go so far as to 
say, is worse than useless. In fact, to a student of any artistic 
capacity at all it is positively harmful. A student that is going to em- 
brace art as a profession should commence at simple casts, or sections 
of casts, from the antique; starting thus, his interest and progress 
at the end of a year will be astounding. It is surely as good for 
him to learn the rudiments of figure-drawing as to trace strange 
unheard-of shapes printed on cardboard, and certainly it is far 
better training for the eye. 

A perusal of the money that is expended on the officials and 
examiners is perfectly appalling, and the whole Department actually 
costs the nation about one million pounds a year. The result of 
this million is seen annually in a little collection of examples 
of drawings, designing, painting, and modelling at South Kensing- 
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ton Museum. The result, in comparison with the expenditure, is 
quite infinitesimal. However, even for this, the working clerks 
and idling officials consume between them thirty or forty thousand 
pounds annually—such is the price of red tape! A comparatively 
small proportion of the accumulated expenses is for the maintenance 
of the different museums in London and the provinces. The 
administration of the Department amounts to about eighty thousand, 
while the training college for art masters costs some eight thousand. 
I should have thought that this latter was the most important 
feature, and certainly more liberality should be extended in the 
granting of scholarships. A careful and at the same time liberal 
education, with every possible advantage, should be extended 
towards those who are embracing the teaching of art matters as a 
profession. The future success of the Department depends upon 
these young men. 

As before said, the obiect of this South Kensington tuition is to 
obtain as near as possible a copy, and not an interpretation. Art is 


suggestion and selection, and as such should be vigorously taught from 


the beginning. Instead of the student seeking to make something 
of a work of art, he is set to make a crude, bald copy of an object as 
it really exists, mercilessly insisting on the obtrusiveness of every 


detail ; and, in so doing, injuring or destroying any sense of beauty 


or any creative faculties that he may possess. Art, from the 
beginning, has always been interpretation and selection ; and, such 
being the case, one wonders why South Kensington should want 
an alteration ! 

Hueco BLAKER. 








| 











THE GRAND OLD WOMAN OF TO-DAY.’ 


On February 15, 1820, was born Susan B. Anthony, the greatest of 
the pioneer women of the nineteenth century, a woman whose long 
life of incessant and devoted effort has been freely given to the 
elevation of humanity by the securing of justice and freedom for 
the mother half of the race, to the moral regeneration of man 
through the emancipation of woman. 

Susan’s father, Daniel Antaony, was a member of the Society of 
Friends, and though he married out of the Society, and her mother, 
Lucy Read, never formally joined it, religious differences never: 
troubled this happy marriage. Susan was their seoond child, and 
her earliest years were peacefully spent in the quiet seclusion of 
a New England village, under the shadow of the Green Mountains. 

She was a precocious child, learning to read at three years of 
age. When at the age of fifteen she began her work as a teacher- 
—work which occupied her till her greater life-work began—her 
father was much criticised for allowing this, as in those days no 
woman worked for wages except from pressing necessity; but 
Daniel Anthony was far enough in advance of his time to believe 
that every girl should be trained to self-support. It is pleasant, 
too, to record that from the very beginning of her greater life-work 
her father, indeed both parents, stood firmly by her, and in the 
earliest years of stress and storm gave her both heart and hope. 

In July, 1848, the first Women’s Rights Convention met at 
Seneca Falls, and Miss Anthony’s father, mother, and her younger 
sister Mary, who still lives and shares her home, attended and 
signed the declaration demanding equal rights for women. Atten- 
tion was now being called to the atrocious injustice of most of the 
laws specially affecting women, and with the opponents of these 
wrongs she fully sympathised ; but it was not until May, 1851, that 
she first met Lucy Stone and Mrs, Cady Stanton, and fully con- 
vinced herself that their demand for Women’s Suffrage was just and 
right. 

During her fifteen years’ work as a teacher she repeatedly took a 
school which a male teacher had been obliged to give up because of 


1 The History of Woman Suffrage. Vols. L-IV. Susan B. Anthony. The Life 
~ Work of Susan B. Anthony. Vols, I. and II. Indianopolis: The Bowen-Merrill 
mpany. 
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inefficiency, and even when she made a thorough success, she would 
receive only one-fourth of his salary. It was the custom every- 
where to pay men four times the wages of women for exactly the 
same work, often not so well done. A grievance, this, from which 
women everywhere, and in almost every kind of work, still suffer, 
though not to the same extent. 

The fifteen years spent in teaching must have helped to develop 
her naturally keen insight into character, and her powor of judging 
the capacity and faculty best fitted to specific work, a power of 
infinite value to her in her future great labour. 

Her first public work was for Temperance Reform, in connection 
with which, and with her later work for the Abolition of Slavery, 
she soon learnt the trath set forth in a letter written to her by her 
father early in 1853 : 


“‘T see notices of your meetings in multitudes of papers, all, with a few 
exceptions, in a rejoicing mood that woman at last has taken hold in earnest 
to aid in the reformation of the mighty evils of the day. Yet with all this 
‘ rejoicing’ probably not one of these papers would advocate placing the 
ballot in the hands of woman as the easiest, quickest and most efticient 
way of enabling her to secure not only this but other reforms. They are 
willing she should talk and pray and ‘ flock by herself’ in conventions, and 
tramp up and down the State, footsore and weary, gathering petitions to 
be spurned by legislatures, but not willing to invest her with the only power 
that would do speedy and efficient work.” 


In August of this same year, 1853, Miss Anthony attended the 
State Teachers’ Convention, at Rochester, N.Y. It was attended 
by over five hundred teachers, two-thirds of whom were women. 
For two days she listened to the wisdom of the male third of the 
assembly, till at last, when she felt she had something very much to 
the purpose to say, she rose and said, “ Mr. President,” and for 
half an hour the male section of the assembly debated whether a 
woman might be allowed to speak or not. At length, by a vote of 
men only, assent was given by a small majority, and Miss Anthony, 
speaking to the question, ‘‘ Why the profession of teacher is not 
so much respected as that of lawyer, doctor or minister,” said : 


“Tt seems to me you fail to comprehend the cause of the disrespect of 
which you complain. Do you not see that so long as society says that 
woman has not brains enough to be a doctor, lawyer, or minister, but has 
plenty of brains to be a teacher, every man of you who condescends to 
teach, tacitly admits before all Israel and the sun that he has no more 
brains than a woman ;” 


and sat down. ‘The other women present took no part, but some 
learnt their lesson, and at the next day’s Session and in future 
Conventions took care to assert and to act upon the equal right of 
women to share in all the privileges and deliberations of the Con- 
ventions. 
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The very next month, at the World’s Temperance Convention 
in New York, a lady, the accredited delegate of two societies to that 
Convention, was received with hisses and cries of “Shame on the 
woman,” and after standing for an hour and a half on the platform, 
in the midst of this bedlam, was compelled to leave the hall. End- 
less incidents of this kind, warmly approved by the leading New 
York dailies, with the distinguished exceptions of the Zribune, 
managed by Horace Greeley, and the Hvening Post, under the control 
of William Cullen Bryant, sufficiently mark the character of the 
times when these brave women pioneers began to speak and work. 
What wonder that Susan Anthony quickly learnt by heart the lesson 
that no human right is safe to woman without the security of the 
full rights of equal citizenship, and consecrated her whole life and 
being to the achievement of that equal citizenship. 

It would take many pages to give even the merest outline of the 
work she has crowded into the fifty years between then and now. 
Each year has brought unending labour. Almost every State in 
the Union has felt the influeuce of her presence, her speech, her 
persistent energy, and her marvellous powers of organisation. Again 
and again she has pleaded the cause of justice before State Legisla- 
tures, and before committees of the National Legislature. Year 
after year she has travelled many thousands of miles, addressed 
hundreds of meetings, created innumerable committees, called and 
carried through State and National Conventions, arranged petition 
work, received and written thousands of letters—nothing too great 
for her endeavour, nothing too small for her careful attention. 
Through more than fifty years of ceaseless effort to free enslaved 
womanhood, and so to lift up degraded manhood, has she worked 
on, resolute of soul, resting only in the change of effort, snatching 
victory from defeat or making defeat itself greater than victory, 
fearing nothing, hoping ali things : thus has lived, loved, and worked, 
this great human soul, 

And what has been the result of her labours? To quote from 
her gifted American biographer, Mrs. Ida Husted Harper : 


“Susan B. Anthony’s self-imposed task, for almost half a century, has 
been to secure equal rights for women—social, civil and political. When 
she began her crusade woman in social life was ‘ cabin’d, cribb’d, confined,’ 
to an extent which can scarcely be conceived by the present independent 
and self-reliant generation ; in law she was but little better than a slave ; 
in politics, a mere cipher. To-day in society she has practically unlimited 
freedom; in the business world most of the obstacles have been removed ; 
the laws, although still unjust in many respects, have been revolutionised 
in her favour ; in four States women have the full franchise, in one the 
municipal ballot, in twenty-five a vote on school questions, and in four 
others some form of suffrage ; while in each campaign their recognition as 
@ political factor grows more marked. ... Miss Anthony is the only 
woman who has given her whole time and effort to this one end, with no 
division of interest in behalf of husband and children, no diversion of other 
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public questions. Is there an example in all history of either man or 
woman who devoted half a century of the hardest, most persistent, labour 
for one reform ?” : 


If it be said that, though the social and legal changes in the 
position of American women have been immense, their political 
advancement has been but a small result of toil so stupendous, one 
need only point to the enormous difficulties which have had to be 
overcome, difficulties far greater than any which stand in the way 
of the women in the United Kingdom who seek their emancipation, 
and that of their sisters. In the United States the progress of 
women’s political emancipation is hindered by a written Federal 
Constitution, to effect any change in which is a task of very great 
difficulty, and by forty-five written State Constitutions, which can 
only be altered by the consent of an absolute majority of the male 
electorate. Let us imagine what would be the position of women 
in the United Kingdom if, in the first place, the United Kingdom 
absorbed year by year some half million of male immigrants, giving 
to them, on the easiest possible conditions, the political rights which 
it denied to its native-born daughters. Let us imagine that when 
a measure enfranchising women had received the assent of both 
Houses of Parliament, it had to be submitted to the whole body of 
male electors (including the enfranchised aliens) for the sanction 
not of a mere majority of those whe were interested enough and 
intelligent enough to vote, but of an absolute majority of the whole 
male electorate. Let us imagine each separate county dealing 
separately and independently with this question, and we may some- 
what realise the difficulties which our American sisters have had to 
face, and have in part already, and in time will wholly, overcome. 
In the United Kingdom a simple majority of each of the two Houses © 
of the Legislature requires only the formal Royal Assent to complete 
that great act of human justice, the enfranchisement of English 
women. In the United States, on the other hand, when the 
question of the enfranchisement of women has been submitted by 
a State Legislature to the referendum, it has again and again been 
defeated by the combined votes of the negro, the newly enfranchised 
alien, and the rowdier elements of the community. 

In England the political enfranchisement of women has been 
delayed by the active hostility of some men, but far more by the 
apathy of some women, and the selfishness of others. The greatest 
disappointment in life of the present writer has been that women 
did not secure their own political enfranchisement before dividing 
into opposed political camps, Unhappily the tendency of party 
spirit, amongst women quite as much as amongst men, seems to 
have been, rather to seek to hinder the accomplishment of a great 
reform by the other side in politics, than to enforce its speedy 
accomplishment as a duty upon the male politicians of their own 
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party. The two hundred women who, at a keenly contested election, 
worked hard for the return of a candidate who had declared himself 
a determined opponent of Women’s Suffrage, did more to delay 
justice to womanhood than any man could have done. We need a 
Susan Anthony in these islands to lift women above this narrowness 
of party spirit, this blindness to wider issues. Perhaps the with- 
drawal during recent years, of rights supposed to have been well 
assured, and the now threatened further withdrawal of others, may 
rouse even apathetic English women to the consciousness that no 
right, however important, is or can be fully assured to them, until 
they have achieved, by their own enfranchisement, the full and 
equal rights of citizenship. United effort on the part of the women 
of these islands could achieve this within a very brief period. And 
their political enfranchisement would speed the enfranchisement of 
their American sisters, and help forward the amendment of the con- 
ditions of women’s lives all the world over. Will women rise to 
the greatness of the occasion ? 

If they are too indifferent or too indolent to do so, let them 
remember that by acquiescence in woman’s political degradation, 
they are perpetuating, so far as in them lies, the moral degradation 
of man. Surely women will prefer to follow, each in her degree 
and place, the noble example of Susan Anthony, and thus help 
forward the moral regeneration of the race. 

Crowded as Miss Anthony’s life has been with public work, it 
has not been barren of other interests. The lifelong affection 
between herself and her great fellow-worker, Mrs, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, remains on record as an abiding proof how true and 
faithful women can be to each other. Her beloved sister Mary 
still lives, caring for her as only those can care whose whole life 
is bound up in those they love. To sum up her character in the 
words of her gifted biographer, Mrs. Ida Husted Harper : 


‘She recognises no such word as expediency, and accepts no half-way 
measures. Theoretically a non-resistant, she fights to the last ditch and 
accepts no defeat as final. She has the natural power of selecting always 
the strongest word, and the power of carrying conviction to her audience. 
She is conventional in outward observances, but most radical in thought 
and speech. She detests all forms of cruelty and oppression, but it is the 
action, not the person, that she censures, and she is most charitable in 
excuses for the faults and failings of others. She bears the ills of life with 
cheerful fortitude, and accepts the blessings with fine humility. There is 
no need-of comparison. She has her own strong individuality, which has 
made its indelible impress upon history, and secured for her a place among 
the immortals. Now, in life’s evening, her world is illumined with the 
beauty of a sunset undimmed by clouds-—and as she contemplates the 
infinite, she takes no heed of the gathering darkness of night, but looking 
into a clear sky beholds only the ineffable glory of other spheres.” 


And a British pen may add the further tribute : 
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Greater than king, higher than warrior thou, 
Worthy of nobler laureate than e’er sung ; 
The snows of age lie softly on thy brow, 
Thy mother heart is ever warm and young. 


For thousands owe their very souls to thee, 
As other thousands owe their happiness, 
Their joy in life, their purpose to be free, 
Their power to help, to comfort and to bless. 


Through more than fifty years of ceaseless toil, 
Unhasting, resting never, didst thou move ; 

Nor scorn nor hate thy courage could despoil, 
For every pulsing of thy heart beat Love. 


The future that thou willest yet shall be, 
When man, uprising to his high estate, 
Shall speed to set his captive sister free ; 
Shall break all chains with which he bound her fate. 


Then shall true Manhood and true Womanhood 
Build up the glorious life that is to be ; 

When Truth and Justice reign, and selfish good 
Is merged in service of Man’s family. 


Then shall all sweet remembrance turn to thee, 
Great soul, who toiledst through the darkest hour 
With purpose set, that woman should be free, 
To bless the world with all her gracious power. 


Columbia claims thee, as thy place of birth, 
But other lands will claim their part in thee: 
For thy life-service shall bless all the Earth, 
And thou belongest to Humanity. 


IGNOTA. 

















AGRARIAN PANMIXIA. 


‘“ This suspension of the preserving influence 
of natural selection may be called Panmizia, 
for all individuals can reproduce themselves 
and thus stamp their character on the species, 
and not only those which in ali respects, or in 
respect to some single organ, are the fittest. 
In my opinion, the greatest number of those 
variations which are usually attributed to the 
direct influence of external conditions of life 
are to be ascribed to panmixia. For example, 
the great variability of most domesticated ani- 
mals essentially depends on this principle.” — 
WEISMANN, Essays on Heredity (Authorised 
Translation. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1889), p. 90. 


Now, certainly not too soon, the increase of lunacy, neurasthenia, 
cancer, and some other diseases in agrarian populations, is attract- 
ing notice, the first step towards systematic study. It cannot be 
said that the step is made, since there is no clear apprehension of 
vital status, and therefore nothing which can be intelligently 
predicated of one element of population rather than another. I am 
not sure, indeed, that lunacy, for example, will be admitted as 
peculiarly a disease of the agrarian element; but as far as it is noted 
in the element, I find little reference made to anything but the 
direct influence of the external conditions of human life, and not 
even of agrarian life in particular. We are familiar with the 
reference of the disease to intemperance and immorality, and equally 
so with reference to predisposition and heredity ; but then lunacy is 
something more than an induction from lunatics, something more 
than a diseased state recognised as common to a particular group 
of individuals, and the something is an antecedent in the induction 
which cannot be called lunacy, but on which, nevertheless, all the 
consequents depend, 

When the Fiji islanders were decimated by measles a specific 
status existed among them prior to the occurrence of a single case 
of the disease, a status which accounted for the mortality; and 
supposing they had proved immune in the usual degree that, too, 
would be a fact of specific status. But the status in any sense was 
certainly not measles, could not even be qualified by the term 
morbid. In the case of lunacy there is certainly a similar fact of 
status which cannot be called lunacy or even morbid in a general 
sense, since if it determines to the disease in one direction it 
determines to immunity in another. From the pure biological 
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point of view sanity means immunity from insanity, and is only a 
fact of variation in vital status. 

For the mass of individuals composing the human species this 
status is an expression for an average condition attained in 
experience of existence. But the expression is a complex one, com- 
pounded of expressions true only for distinct elements—the individual, 
the family, the tribe, community and other social aggregates. 
There is no common expression for the interest of the species and 
that of the individual ; the interest of one is, as a fact of observa- 
tion, found to be, within wide limits, in indifference to the interest 
of the other; the individual is seen to be sacrificed to the social 
aggregates both separately and collectively, and vice versd. In 
other words the conditions of existence of the individual and of 
the social aggregates are external to each other and mutually act 
as external agencies. The individual has had through all time to 
fight for life against the community, and the last exists only as a 
result of an incessant struggle with the first. Or, taking the 
whole as an organic unit, its state is always one in which action 
and reaction are equal and opposed in direction, each element of 
action in it being ever in presence of an equal and opposed element. 

We reach our immediate subject in taking the relation between 
the individual and the primary social aggregate as an illustration. 
As the individual attains maturity he acts to dissolve the family, 
the primary aggregate in which he finds himself, acts so that a new 
creation of families shall arise. We take this as the natural and 
normal course of circumstance, and satisfy ourselves with the fact 
that the family in the abstract sense, the family institution, survives. 
In point of fact, however, the family as a concrete entity reacts to 
preserve itself against the action of the individual, and the reaction 
is one of the priacipal facts in determining the form of human 
society. Aristocracy gives us the most striking example of that 
reaction ; the aristocratic family is a family preserved as nearly as 
possible from generation to generation against the disintegrating 
action of the individual. In the assumed normal family form the 
tree branches and the stem is lost in the branches; in the assumed 
exceptional form the type is the palm in which the stem is every- 
thing, which bears only leaves for the winds to carry anywhere. 

If the reaction of the concrete family to the action of the individual 
was limited to the aristocratic element in society, it would have little 
direct weight in determining the character of population, that element 
being relatively so minute, The aristocratic form does for an illus- 
tration, but must not be taken as giving any idea of the origin and 
reach of the reaction. The family is not only a biological unit in the 
pure sense, bat a subsistence unit, and as such comes more 
immediately under the external conditions of life. Under one set of 
circumstances the individual is not only free to dissolve the family, 
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but under necessity todoso, The family of a labourer or an artisan 
in the general case breaks up as its members attain maturity, since 
the conditions of subsistence are best answered by the action. A 
vast and far reaching difference comes into operation under another 
set of circumstances in view in the actual field of observation. The 
subsistence of a family holding, living on and by a piece of land, 
being secured by the labour of its members, an influence comes into 
play to hold it together in contradiction to the action of the individual. 
The subsistence of the individual depends on the integrity of the 
family, and his action is modified to an extent widely represented in 
social forms, and ultimately in the vital status of population. The 
phenomena under view do not, however, occur in any unitary form ; 
the action of the individual is repressed in varying degree, but still 
exists under repression. In a common case there is subdivision of 
the piece of land, the means of subsistence, among the members of 
the family. This subdivision is, however, held in check by the 
parent and owner outliving the maturity of his children, and by the 
fact that the holding, while it may support a single family, cannot 
support several; it supports one family on condition of retaining 
its labour, but allows no new creation of families. If labour is in 
excess in the family, it may be supported in sterility and uselessness, 
or it may be thrown off by emigration or other means; in any case 
the family survives in the same form, it may be for generations. In 
agrarian areas we find the land occupied to a great and increasing 
extent by groups of families of this kind, allowing no new creation 
of families in their sphere, and either repressing the individual in his 
normal action, or expelling him from tlie sphere. 

It is evident that the action of the individual must meet reaction, 
but nowhere is the reaction better seen than in this agrarian sphere. 
We have many examples in it where the individual has asserted 
himself, that is, where subdivision and new creation of families has 
occurred. Where this has taken place a limit is soon reached beyond 
which the process cannot be carried, and the system either attains 
apparent equilibrium, or breaks down imperceptibly or visibly. In 
some cases the limit being reached, as in Flanders and the Channel 
Islands, we are satisfied with the appearance of equilibrium, and fail 
to note the means whereby it is maintained; we do not take into 
account the amount and fate of the surpluselement. In Ireland in 
the last century we have an instance of the working of the system, 
in which the amount and fate of the element is painfully visible 
without, I venture to say, bringing into view the nature of the 
system, 

In every case an area of small holdings is maintained by reaction 
in the family to the action of the individual as a reproductive agent. 
To preserve any measure of stability the family reacts against the 
individual. As between two individuals, one marrying early and 
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having a large family, the other marrying late in life or remaining 
unmarried, as the subsistence limit is approached the advantage lies 
with the last. In every case, in Flanders as well as in Ireland, 
examination of areas of small holdings shows a process in constant 
operation whereby a more disadvantaged is replaced by a less dis- 
advantaged family. Where in a social aggregate there is excess of 
labour, such excess in the family is a disadvantage, and it is families 
in which this occurs that are most liable to extinction or something 
equivalent, 

We find relative stated too often as absolute advantage. Small 
holdings are said to keep up a supply of labour, but only to a few 
is that an advantage. Some small holders are always falling into 
the rank of common labourers, and consider it no advantage even 
when happy enough to find a market for their labour. In general 
the conditions of agricultural labour are such that the small occupier 
cannot but consider it degradation that he or his children should 
come to be dependent on its wage as their means of subsistence. 
But it is a necessity under his system, and it is well for him when 
the necessity can be met. In the small holding area itself 
the necessity cannot be met; its characteristic is an excess of 
labour, which must be got rid of one way or another. The family 
in it, to accommodate itself to its means of subsistence, must lose 
sons and daughters as they reach adult years, and assume the stem 
form, remain limited to the parents and one or two adult members. 
If this does not happen—and the case has occurred on the large 
scale—a mass is found in dangerous trespass on the means of cus- 
tomary subsistence. It does not matter, as far as the system is 
concerned, what becomes of the individuals thrown off in the neces- 
sary process for maintaining it, whether they become common 
labourers and parpers, or emigrate and do well in other fields and 
other lines of life. What is material is that there is a great and 
constant process of selection, whereby a large mass is thrown off, 
leaving the residue, representing the element advantaged by repres- 
sion of individual action in respect of reproduction, to continue the 
system. The economic advantage is obtained in general at the 
expense of bionomic degradation. 

No system under which human beings exist contributes more 
largely to pauperism, famine, and general misery than that of the 
small occupier of land. In some few cases, in Flanders and the 
Channel Islands, the specious semblance of well-being satisfies us 
only because we fail to trace its castaways in cities and cemeteries, 
and fail to recognise exactly the vital status of the surviving element. 
For the typical form of the system, however, we must go to India 
and Ireland. On the unmixed areas of small holdings in these 
countries, which are at the same time the areas of maximum density 
of population, labour is always in excess of the needs of such culti- 
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vation as there is; there is no market for wage-earning labour at 
hand and no alternative means of subsistence, and the whole mass 
maintains its vital equilibrium, not by a process of selection, but by 
one of starvation and disease. The only difference, however, 
between the two processes is that in one it can escape notice, while 
in the other it is disagreeably obvious and burdensome. 

Speaking of famines in India, Lord Northbrook said : ‘‘ Whatever 
means we may take to obviate or mitigate them, it must, under 
present circumstances, be looked upon as inevitable that famines 
will from time to time occur.”! In fact, under the circumstances 
of masses of the Indian population, famine, not as an occasional 
occurrence, but in veiled perennial form, is the very means of main- 
taining the small landholding system ; if the means did not operate 
to select and destroy the prolific individual the system would collapse. 
Famine or semi-starvation, as normal and constant circumstance, 
selects the large family at the limit of the means of subsistence for 
destruction, and leaves those under lighter burden of family to 
maintain the system and determine the character of the race. In 
Ireland the effect of the same system in creating a mass of labour 
under circumstances which deny it the opportunity of life has been 
long recognised, without, however, leading to logical criticism of 
the system. 


“No fact seems more cleariy established by the Land Commission 
evidence than that employment for the agricultural labourers is almost 
universally deficient. 

“The wretched condition of the labourers in Ireland 1s a necessary 
consequence of this deficiency of employment. The supply of labourers 
being so much greater than the demand for them, their employers are 
able to rate their wages at the lowest amount which will support life.” ? 


At the time (1841) “there are 526,684 occupiers of land (more 
than one-third of the total number returned in Ireland) whose 
holdings vary from seven acres to less than one acre, and are there- 
fore inadequate to support the families on them.” 

As at the time the number of farms between 50 and 100 acres 
was only 45,394, and 25,037 only over 100 acres, and these for the 
most part were mere grazing tracts, therefore the opening for 
employment on them was small. As in India the area of reclaim- 
able waste was immense, but utterly unavailable under the imbecile 
agricultural system ; it is a universal characteristic of that system 
in Ireland, India, Russia, that the potential capabilities of the soil 
lie undeveloped in presence of a surplus of starving labourers. In 
Treland at the present time the reclamation of land is at a stand- 
still; its cultivation is, indeed, visibly declining, and the accom- 
modation of the numbers on the land to the means of subsistence 

1 India (by Sir John Strachey. London, 1894), p. 183. : 


? Report of the Devon Commission (London, 1847), p. 473. 
3 Ibid., p. 399. 
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is entirely effected by curtailment of numbers, following the law 
which preserves the family at the expense of the individual. 

I have dwelt on that law so far as operating consistently with 
the preservation of the small holding system by the constant extinc- 
tion or expulsion of its surplus element. But in Ireland, per saltu, 
and in many French departments by a slow process, the adjustment 
was, and is, being carried to a length inconsistent with the main- 
tenance of the system; the family assumes a form which gives no 
surplus element, but, on the contrary, exposes it to extinction. 
In Ireland, from 1841, at first rapidly, now more slowly, the family 
could not maintain itself even at the expense of its individual 
members; not only was no new creation of families possible, but, 
by reduction of their efficient labour element, numbers of actually 
existent families became extinct. A family on from one to seven 
acres of land required to retain one member capable of labour and 
no more, but its existence became highly precarious as it came to 
depend on one person. A vast number of families became extin- 
guished, not because their means of subsistence were wholly inade- 
quate, but because these means allowed no margin for contingencies. 
Thus it is common to find an old man alone on a holding on which 
he had raised a family; the holding can support an individual, but 
not a family, even a small one, at maturity. 

Or the holding may support two or three under the condition of 
celibacy. In the wholesale extinction of families which occurred in 
Ireland from 1841 onwards, the individual holder as the type had 
the advantage, and survived to determine race character. In 
general in any society of small holders the family represented by a 
single individual, or by an individual under light family burdens, 
always has the advantage, qualified however by liability to extinction. 

Taking the single individual ideally as a family type, there has 
been in Ireland for three generations a constant selection of the 
type. The single man on a holding may take a wife and have a 
child or two; but if he surrounds himself with a large family, he 
ceases to be typical and falls into the ranks of the disadvantaged. 
The type of family selected for preservation under stress of economic 
circumstance existed preformed in the community ; all that happened 
was that it had an economic advantage, and in taking it became 
predominant in the population. The French peasant proprietor with 
his small family and settled provision for it, is not a new social 
formation, but the selection of an element ever present though not 
necessarily the predominant element in agrarian populations. The 
modern Irish occupier and guasi owner of land who has replaced the 
small occupier over-wide areas of the island, represents a similar 
selection of families, which, through their stem form and limitation 
of numbers, are accommodated to their means of subsistence. 
Originally relatively few in numbers, these not only escaped the 
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fate of the mass of small holders under economic disadvantage, but 
became the heirs of its land, and in the area affected the dominating 
element in population. 

The characteristic of this element as it becomes predominant is 
the maintenance of its economic position by limitation of numbers, 
not by starvation, disease, and emigration, as happened in the small 
occupying system. Between 1871 and 1901 the Irish population 
fell from 5,402,759 to 4,458,775, or 17°5 per cent. ; but while the 
adult element over twenty fell from 2,956,010 to 2,532,786, or only 
14 per cent., the number of births registered fell from 151,665 per 
annum to 100,973, a decrease of over 33 per cent. Going to the 
birth-rates for the several counties, we will find this decrease 
peculiarly the characteristic of the areas in which agrarian families 
have attained economic stability within a recent period. 

When we examine groups of these families in situ, the common 
form or statistical average expressed by the low birth rate is hidden 
under a mass of detail which it would be impossible to enter into 
here. A few points however are enough for my purpose. While 
in the Irish population generally 14 per cent. are 55 years of age 
and upward, far more than-14 per cent. of the occupiers of land, 
being heads of families, are over that age. Again I venture to say 
from personal observation that the proportion of unmarried among 
them is far larger than for the general population ; the number o1 
them that say, and say quite truly, that they could not afford to 
marry, were not in a position to do so, is far greater than in the 
general mass. The effect of this, of course, is to limit greatly the 
reproductive element in the class, to reduce it much below the 
common proportion. But farther the element has to await oppor- 
tunity for the discharge of function; as a rule a son does not and 
cannot marry until his parent dies. The opportunity often however 
comes too late, and the man goes to perpetuate not the race, but 
the system in which he finds himself. 

The economic security of this class is evidently attained at the 
expense of arrest of reproduction and liability to extinction of 

-families, But the large amount of extinction which occurs is a 
factor in the measure of security. To a great extent consolidation 
of holdings in Ireland has been the result of extinction of families, 
almost altogether so in recent years. This has gone not only to 
create the class and determine its form, but to give it a support it 
incessantly needs. An average collection of human beings is not an 
industrial organisation or selection, but a crowd of occupiers of land 
is below the average collection in industrial efficiency if only 
because it includes the aged in excess. Its industrial inefficiency 
is such that it incessantly struggles to make the land servo to 
support it as property rather than as an instrument of industry. 
This land can do not only by giving returns in the form of rent, but 
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by allowing its working to be effected by little or no exertion 
without making its possession unprofitable. Land capable of 
yielding large production by tillage in the hands of an industrial, 
is equally capable of serving the ability of a non-industrial as 
unworked pasture ; in his case it is the land which is accommodated 
to the holder and not the holder to the land. The small holder to 
live at all had to work his patch, when he could not work it he lost 
it or held it under the often impossible condition of it supporting 
another worker. The large occupier on the other hand can suit the 
working of his holding to his age, inclination, and habits of life, and 
commonly does not work it because he need not and cannot. But 
the area in his hands must suit this and his standard of living, and 
by extinction of families and consequent consolidation of holdings 
among other factors it comes to do so. 

In the class thus evolved and maintained every family that 
survives is through the possession of land, and through the func- 
tion of the possession as property, preserved against the pressure 
of circumstance ; it is no longer in rigid subordination to the con- 
ditions of industrial life ; it does not die out because incapable of 
labour. The limitation of the element of reproduction, the restraint 
under which the individual is placed in respect of reproduction 
resulting in deferred marriage, sobriety, prudence, deference to the 
rules of morality, all have the same preserving effect. With mastery 
over the means of life, but wanting the temptations of wealth, in 
the healthy surroundings of rural life, the peasant proprietor and 
farmer attains a security of existence far above the common lot. 
Just, however, as the groups of families composing the class by the 
possession of property, by social form, by habit of life and education, 
are placed on the same level in respect of the external conditions of 
human existence, the enigma of internal biological variation comes into 
play. Just as the families are preserved irrespective of physical and 
mental ability, so the biological variations which are called predis- 
positions to lunacy, cancer, and other abnormal states, are preserved 
and accumulate to become a social danger. 

In his annual report for 1902, just issued, Dr. R, A. L. Graham, 
the able medical superintendent of the Belfast District Lunatic 
Asylum, states that a growing mental enfeeblement had been 
noticed not coming under any of the usual divisions of a classifi- 
cation of mental diseases, and so insanity is increasing seriously. 
My personal observation as a physician specially directed to the 
families in which the disease occurs is in agreement with the state- 
ment that lowered mental status not merely accounts for increase of 
the disease, but is itself the biological variation which, in its more 
pronounced form, gives the actual lunatic. He is only an extreme 
product of an economic stability which places a large class of families 
beyond the reach of the corrective influences of natural circum- 
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‘stances, and which, therefore, preserves from generation to genera- 
tion the biological variations occurring among them. I have noted 
in no small field of observation the preservation of agrarian families 
predisposed to insanity, and am bound in consequence to both con- 
tradict and condemn the widespread opinion that such families are 
liable to immediate extinction through their mental form. Rela- 
tively, that form is imbecile ; but I assert, in the face of exceptions 
to the contrary, that the imbecility is shown, not by eccentricity and 
#berration, but essentially by defect in self-formation of jadgment, 
by inability to do more than slavishly submit to impressed conven- 
tional jadgments. The actual lunatic never forms really independent 
judgments, he only exaggerates and perverts the common forms of 
thought impressed on him. Whatever his fate personally may he, 
the mental form of the class of families he belongs to goes to protect 
and preserve it, the form implying receptivity to education and 
deference to law, custom, and conventional codes, 

My argument here is not that panmixia, suspense of natural selec- 
tion, is pecaliar to agrarian society as a whole; I do not even say 
that it is pecaliar to the classes protected by possession of property 
in any form ; I believe it operates on individual families throughout 
the whole social range, not, however, in general, to an extent deter- 
mining the character of population. My position is, that it comes to 
do so only when in an agrarian society land virtually serving the 
function of property is distributed in ownership or guasi-ownership 
among a class large enough to be representative of population. Pan- 
mixia affects large landowners, but not thereby the community they 
are numerically lost in. It does not affect a mass of small labouring 
occupiers, which, without being an indastrial selection, is committed to 
the task of such a selection ; against such a mass natural or economic 
selection often bears in a collective sense. The peculiar case arises 
where the peasant proprietor becomes the dominant element in an 
agrarian population and impresses his character, economic and 
bionomic, on it. His economic fate compels him to depend on land 
as property rather than as an instrument of industry, and to reduce 
the labour necessary for its cultivation toa minimum. His bionomic 
fate compels him to allow no new creation of families in his sphere ; 
by deferred marriage and the expulsion of all children but one from 
his holding, he fixes the stem form for his family. In groups of 
families assuming this form, in proportion as economic stability is 
attained, biological variation accumulates, ending in ageneral character 
of helpless imbecility, disguised only by rigid conventionalism. The 
case is exactly the same as that of domesticated animals, which exist 
only as protected against natural circumstances against which they 
have become in themselves helpless. 

What ultimately becomes of such groups and of populations they 
come to predominate in would need historical study. The- measure 
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of resistance of the Roman Empire when it had really to a great 
extent become a European nation—the defence its people made 
against the desultory and unorganised invasion of rade barbariags— 
seems to indicate a populatioa helplessly imbecile under the influence 
of panmixia. It is even more clear that the decay of the English 
yeomanry was in great part due to the same cause and marked by 
decadence of mental force. Arnold Toynbee describes the mind 
and fate of the class, without, however, grasping the bionomic 
significance of the fact : 


“The small landed proprietor, though courageous and independent in 
personal character, was ignorant and himself incapable of taking the lead. 
There was little to stimulate his mind in his country life; in agriculture 
he pursued the same methods as his forefathers, was full of prejudices and 
hard to move. The majority of the class had never travelled beyond their 
native village or homestead, and the neighbouring market town.” ? 


The class which in the Civil Wars broke the power of the King 
and squires, within a hundred years became itself extinct through 
the form it took to preserve itself and the mental decadence that 
form engendered. 

In France the stem form the peasant proprietor’s family assumes 
is visibly betraying the population to decay, and the mental deca- 
dence implied by ever increasing lunacy. 

In Ireland the peasant proprietor seems to come into existence 
with the faults of his system fully developed. We have not to 
wait on the land being made as property to preserve the family 
under non-industrial conditions—that obtains already over the 
larger and best part of the island. We have not to wait for the 
assumption of the stem form by the family—the disproportionate 
growth of a sterile and economically inefficient adult element, the 
low birth-rate, the exclusion of the young from the reprodactive 
function, and their emigration, tell us how far the family has come 
to preserve itself at the expense of the individual. The observation 
of progressive mental enfeeblement, to use Dr. Graham's term, and 
the official reports on lunacy and cancer, give the sequence in telling 
us of the biological variations which must be preserved in proportion 
as the family is preserved in abnormal form. 

For the sake of practical illustration I venture to contradict 
Lord Northbrook’s statement that famine in India under present 
circumstances is inevitable. Under present circumstances it is as 
possible to meet famine by making agriculture a rational form of 
industry as by wholesale charity, at once ineffective and demoralising. 
The Indian Government has at its disposal vast tracts of land and 
command of labour, and by working a not large area for maximam 
production by a minimum of organised labour it would initiate a 
system under which no scarcity of food could arise. If it applied 


1 A. Toynbee Industrial Revolution in England, London, 1890, p. 60. 
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to agriculture the ideas and methods under which its railroads are 
worked, periodical, or rather perennial, famine would be impossible. 
It is regarded as inevitable simply because the present individualistic 
system of working land is acquiesced in as if no alternative could 
be even imagined. 

Not in India alone, but in the British Islands, the conception of 
agricalture as a rational form of industry stands to effect a great 
change in the economic and bionomic conditions of human life. 


W. R. MacDermort, M.B. 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


[Under the above title a limited portion of THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measwres it advocates. The object 1s to facilitate the cupression 
of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are zealous 
friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great practicat 
concern, both from the Editor and from each other. ] 


FREEDOM AND PROTECTION 
PRINCIPLES. 


Wuen from any cause a new landmark appears on the social 
horizon and a possible change in national development is disclosed, 
men and women who note it are apt to form their estimates of the 
nature of the road that they have to travel upon from their own. 
individual experiences, rather than from the experiences of others.. 
A really new outlook sets at naught so many time-honoured methods 
of procedure, necessitates so much change of equipment, that all 
persons, in endeavouring to discover their own views, find them-- 
selves compelled to fall back on the most certain data available,, 
namely, their own actual experiences, because there is no authorised 
standard to follow. For this reason solicitors take note of legislative 
difficulties, merckants of mercantile, and a medical man of biologicah 
and sociological perplexities; the banker wonders uneasily if 
London will cease to be the world’s financial centre; captains of 
merchant ships and our naval commanders wonder how our shipping 


trade and our navy will ke affected. At the present time no one: . 


individual can possibly foresee the changes that may result if a free— 
trade policy is exchanged for a protectionist. 

As a medical practitioner working in a poor district the problem 
viewed from the individual aspect looks to my eyes infinitely more 
complex than it apparently appears to the politician viewing the- 
nation collectively. 

It is a scientific fact that all-living organisms have only a limited 
power of adapting themselves to their respective environments. A. 
fish may survive some slight change in its food supply or some- 
slight alteration in the temperature of the water that it exists in, 
but it cannot live without water. A Polar bear can become more 
or less accustomed to an artificial life in some European zoological 
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institution, but attempt to feed it on carrots and turnips and the 
animal will die. In the Polar regions clothes are not merely of 
benefit, but are a necessity to man. Above the extreme limits of 
existence there are indefiaite regions where healthy living is seriously 
and again slightly interfered with. Socially, also, there are frigid 
regions that are immediately or mediately death-dealing. For the 
nation and for the individual protective measures are sometimes 
necessary. Yet free, unrestricted effort, with plenty of healthy 
competition, makes strong citizens, strong trades, and strong nations. 
But the difficulty of the whole question rests on the right meaning 
to be attached to the word healthy. 

As in medical problems it is no longer considered safe to always 
trust to unaided nature, so also socially it is not permissible to 
assume that complete individual, trade, or nationa! liberty is in alt 
cases satisfactory. A stage has been reached, both in biological 
and sociological sciences, which forces us to scientifically consider 
how far it is safe to trust to survival in unrestricted surroundings. 
It has become necessary to determine what kind of liberty we wish 
to preserve and what kind we wish to destroy. 

. It may be advisable to adopt protective measures for one trade or 

even for all, but if protection is necessary it is essential to remember 
that this entails in some direction an increased delicacy of constitu- 
tion somewhere. That is to say, at some point which we ought to 
foresee there will be an added susceptibility to disease, whether it 
be social or individual, because of the hot-house atmosphere of 
elimination of competitors. A lack of robustness is an unavoidable 
accompaniment of all such efforts at development. 

Now protection, because it will partially or wholly exclude inter- 
national competition, must, unless there are counteracting influences 
at work, increase the power of the governing classes against the 
governed masses. Outside customs and ontside trade methods will 
be less known than in unprotected areas, and therefore authority 
will be more readily accepted. For a like reason the competitive 
stimulus, which makes success result from superior advantages over 
rivals, will be largely withdrawn, hence a progressive type of mind 
will not be to the same degree fostered. In a mind that is already 
somewhat ponderous, such as the average Eaglishman’s, this risk of 
stagnation will necessarily be a peculiarly dangerous one. It would 
seem, therefore, that protection, if it be necessary to guard the 
development of home industries, must, to be effective, be accom- 
panied by a corresponding endeavour to develop mind power in the 
nation at large. Therefore we shall have to look more closely into 
the conditions which surround the average worker's life, and remove 
those tendencies which make for anti-social rather than. social 
development. At the same time the path to success must not be: 
made too easy, otherwise the national stamina will tend to be im- 
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poverished. This question of mental stagnation is, to my thinking, 
the gravest danger of all those that are likely to weaken protec- 
tionist aims. As women are naturally less combative than men, 
and as their muscular strength is also smaller, it is evident that, in 
all departments of all industries, they ought to be more guarded 
from barbaric competition. Women are already paid wages that 
are often below a living wage standard, and if mental and moral 
slothfulness were to creep over the nation there might be consider- 
able danger of our reverting to the awful conditions that existed in 
this country in the first half of last century. As protection, there- 
fore, gives increased opportunity for powerful organisation of the 
governing classes and for trust formations, it is essential that the 
conditions of woman’s labour, and to a still greater degree of child 
Jabour, should be safeguarded. 

Apart from this, however, there are ominous elements in our 
civilisation which would certainly require the most earnest considera- 
tion. Let us take, for example, the position of a respectable citizen 
from the lower strata of society. 

There are three very important elements which tell heavily 
against progressive life. (1) The hours of labour are excessive. 
(2) Wages are low. (3) Work is insecure, Let us consider each 
of these. 

(1) Long hours, A tired man, though he may have the desire, 
has not the power, in the vast majority of cases, to study any 
employment or even amuse himself over a hobby. At the best he 
-will emp!oy his mind by reading light literature, which may or may 
not be of a wholesome nature, or sleep idly by the fireside while his 
wife sews and watches him; at the worst he tends increasingly to 
spend his evening hour or two at the public-house and even at 
more evil places of debauchery. 

(2) Wages are low. Rowntree has proved, and daily experience 
confirms it, that a large mass of people are not paid sufficiently even 
for a purely physical standard of living, and even a healthy but 
unmental physical existence tends to brutality, while an unhealthy 
one almost ensures it. We want men and women in a State, and 
not degraded animals.} 

(3) Insecurity of work creates irregular habits of life and again 
favours low living; it also places the employed at a terrible dis- 
advantage when they have to act against their employers. With- 
out some fixed limit to the hours of labour, varying for different 
trades and professions and being always less for women than for 
men, mental development will be choked and physical brutality 
favoured. Without a minimum wage varying for each occupation, 
which would probably take the form of payment either by hours 
(not by day) or by piecework, poverty will prevent mental life. 


~ This quite as much to ensure commercial alertness as for moral reasons. 
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Finally, without some means of checkiog unjust dismissal, no 
security against present abuses of managers and foremen will be 
obtainable. 

Already some check has been imposed by law on the number of 
hoors that it is legal to work. Already factory legislation has 
improved the condition of the workers as far as housing and accom- 
modation are concerned. But the questions of the amount of wage 
payable, and the security against wrongful dismissal in the different 
employments, are still entirely free from legislative restrictions. Jn 
a protected country, owing to the increased safety of the employers, 
efforts at reform will be little heeded. Yet these questions are even 
now pressing ones, how pressing can only be realised by those who 
have practical experience of life among the physical wage-earning 
classes. A man who can only afford five shilliogs a week for rental 
is compelled to take his wife and family to a district that is low and 
debased in tone, his children must mix with other children of the 
worst possible class, copy their habits, go to the same schools with 
them, catch the same diseases that they catch. Drunkenness, dirt, 
foul language will be everywhere, and the overcrowded state of his 
own and other people’s dwellings will make death from tubercular 
diseases frequent among his own and his neighbour's children. A 
man cannot retain his self-respect under these conditions. In the 
vast majority of small tenements, even with weekly rentals as high 
as 10s., the Javatory accommodation is such that decent privacy is 
not obtainable, and I have never attended a patient in this class who 
lived in flat dwellings who had been provided with a bath. Such 
facts are simply scandalous and ought to be advertised everywhere, 
preached from every pulpit and political platform, until legislation 
fixed a minimum wage and a minimum of house accommodation. ! 

These evils must be practically settled before international trade 
protection can be seriously considered. 

Lastly, the moral character of all men and women who control 
others ought to be more carefully examined. These are matters 
that a medical man, although it is his clear duty, frequently dislikes 
to allude to. Every now and then cases come before him which he 
is unable to examine closely, and which he cannot tabulate and treat 
statistically, and yet which ought to be publicly made known. He 
frequently hears of foremen dismissing good workmen because 
they will not stand drinks to him, he meets occasionally medical 
facts which lead him to be susp‘cious of the moral tone of many 
‘works where large numbers of hands are employed ; and he comes to 
believe, from the inferences that he is compelled to draw, that 
many young men owe their moral fall directly to factory life, 
and that foremen, overseer, and employer, are culpably careless 


1 Wells has done excellent public service in drawing attention to these evils in 
his work, Mankind in the Making. 
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in the tone that they allow, often encourage, to grow up in their 
workshops. 

Once again cases come under one’s notice, sometimes in vague 
rumours, sometimes in legitimate inferences, that girls, young girls 
with their lives before them, are seduced, systematically seduced, by 
those who employ them. Allen Clarke, in referring to factory workers, 
alludes to seduction as an occasional condition of employment. 
Clement Scott has made similar charges in regard to the stage, and 
other authorities might be mentioned. Recently similar instances of 
immorality at the Potteries have come before the public mind.} 

Again rumours constantly reach one of the spread of vice through 
apparently well-known but concealed channels, channels which 
moreover are carefully hidden from honest men and women. Now 
and then all medical men who are conscientious workers come upon 
such evidence accidentally and unexpectedly ; many, I fear, hush up the 
conclusions, some from good motives, others from bad, that their own 
minds unavoidably form. The rumours and statements may some- 
times be false, but they certainly are sometimes true. One hears of 
large West-end drapers whose hands are almost universally immoral, 
and of some sort of tacit understanding between wealthy male patrons 
of the firm and smartly dressed girl attendants. Of course many 
firms are honest, but in England this sort of evil practice, however 
secretly it is carried on, ought not to be possible. There are certain 
hotels and fashionable food establishments where vice has unques— 
tionably a large power in the management. 

Again, among the poorer classes, shop assistants and others speak 
of week-end trips to seaside resorts, where unmarried women and 
unmarried men live as man and wife for three days and part. It is 
done quietly bat it. is done frequently, and of the trath of the general 
statement there can, unfortunately, be no doubt. Neither the 
young women nor the young men are really bad-natured, but they 
are strong and physical, and the wages paid are too small for 
marriage to be a possibility to them. A State cannot be progressive 
and immoral, and under trade protection these evils would increase. 

The wealthy and titled portion of society is too corrupt to take- 
heed of these facts, for with its drink monopolies and its own 
vicious methods of living it fosters the spread of immorality in its. 
own circle and elsewhere. But the more cultured middle class is 
strong enough if it asserted itself, and on the whole moral enough, 
to enforce on rich and poor a higher standard of living. Therefore, 
the higher elements in the middle class must be organised before 
commercial protection schemes are considered. 

The emancipation of woman is one of the chief. progressive social 


1 “There seems to be no real doubt that in the Pottery towns there is at least a 
eonsiderable number of works into which no modest girl can go to earn her living 
without very grave danger.” —Spectator, January 9, 1904. 
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forces. Sheis gaining mental freedom, she is going out into the world,. 
she is gaining a voice in its government. Is it such avery high standard 
as to be all but impracticable to expect her wage to be enough to. 
keep her above the terrible alternatives of want or vice? Are we 
men so far beneath her that we cannot even rise thus far ? 

For 2000 years or more the traditions of our Teuton race have: 
raised the standard of the whole world, for 2000 years woman has. 
struggled upward to moral, emotional and intellectual liberty, and 
now @ point has been reached when she has become the comrade of 
man, bound up with his follies and with his virtues. She can no 
longer lead a separate life and practise clean living while he remains. 
unclean. She must stand or fall by his side, for her freedom has. 
been won. Man has not yet learnt to realise that woman has her 
own ideals, nor has he yet resolved not to debase them. Is it not 
yet possible for him to avoid the public-house or to practise self-- 
control, and give his soul-power free life and development? Man 
tends to drag woman down. With the woman falls the child, and 
with the child falls the race. It is a difficult step for man to resolve 
to be human. There is still so much of brate life in his nature that 
it still makes him a slave. With man falls the woman, and with 
woman the race. On one side the public-house with its flashy 
ugliness, or the close crowded fushionable society drawing or 
reception rooms, with its false lights ; and on the other, at its best, a. 
bright fireside and unspeakable sacred happiness, and the growth of 
mind in both parents in the common thought of. children and in the 
growing love of melody, baauty, and intellectual desires. We, as a 
race, pride ourselves on out manhood, and yet while wa fear the 
relationship of the brute world to us, we exist often as conscious, 
unintelligent, sometimes intelligent brate beasts, and no more. 

When we consider, therefore, the problem of trade protection, and: 
I am not at present concerned with the question of the rival claims 
of free trade as against the tariff wall theory, let us remember that 
we are dealing with human life, and mental stagnation means oppres- 
sion. If you increase the power of the employer you must increase 
also the strength of the better elements in the employed, if you in- 
crease only the former, abuses graver than those that already exist 
will assuredly follow. 

If a man has power that great wealth gives him, his social and: 
moral responsibility is proportionately great; when he fails to act 
socially he ought to fall inevitably under the power of our laws. The- 
influence that a large employer can exert for good or ill is incal- 
culable, he can ruin the character of hundreds and thonsands in his 
one lifetime. What punishments has he to fear? When we con-. 
sider, therefore, the issues that must arise out of trade protection, 
let us keep our minds fixed on class power and the great monopo- 
lies, and remember that unless we check these influences they wilh 
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destroy us if given newer opportunities. The drink monopoly is 
now working on avowedly illegal lines through its system of tied 
houses, and it is not the only one that is. We must keep before us 
the fact that sweating and tyranny are desperately strong, and the 
forces in favour of animal existence at the present time all too 
powerful. Let us be carefal lest we increase them by protecting 
the large capitalist, while we leave the small wage-earner as depen- 
dent as before. Free Trade may be an evil, but so also may 
Protection. Let us consider the whole question from-a broader 
outlook, Cobden lived in an age that differed widely from our own ; 
his views, therefore, cannot be relied on. The trend of the last fifty 
years has been unmistakably to check lower competition and to raise 
the struggle to more human levels. Let us begin by protecting on 
these lines, 

Let us prohibit parasitic trades ; let us check the output of sensa- 
tional and sensual forms of literature, and encourage by all means 
in our power healthy, progressive, and moral writings; let us make 
our educational system something better than a cram system, our 
religious creeds not mere dogmas but practical religious faiths; let 
us make our railways as free to the British farmer and manufacturer 
as they are to the foreigners; let us raise our wage standards, raise 
our habits of life, raise and intensify our desires for culture, and 
punish heavily all anti-social transgression whether it be in the 
fighting, drunken navvy with his disgusting physical habits, the 
insincere parson with self-seeking society ends, or the irresponsible 
wine-and-food-debauched speculator with his barbaric mind stan- 
dards. Let us protect our trade industries if they require protect- 
ing, but above and before all let us protect human individual life 
that is daily and hourly being weakened under our eyes, within 
sound of our ears, and within touch of our hands. 

We ought to consider our Empire’s needs, the Colonies have a 
right to a share in representative control. This we must see that 
they obtain ; but in doing this we must not weaken higher individual 
development in our own nation, and therefore we must place in an 
impregnable position the power of the enlightened citizen so that his 
voice may be strong enough to control the monopolist. 


J. Lionet TAYLor. 


























CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Mr. C. K. WHEELER informs us that The Autobiography of the I or 
Ego is a dissertation to show “that we are conscious and self- 
conscious is all illusion, and even all delusion, except we reason 
ourselves into a knowledge of the illusion as only the illasion it is.” 
This shallow bumptious sciolist shows himself as ignorant of 
philosophy as he is of grammar. The difficulties he urges against 
consciousness are as old as psychology itself, and few moderns worthy 
of the name of psychologists lay any stress on them. They are best 
refuted by the facts of experience: we know that the mind is con- 
comitantly aware of its own active states by one and the same act, 
and there is no getting over this conviction. To call it an illusion 
is to imply that one has a grasp of the real truth which it obscures. 
What revelation has Mr. Wheeler had on the subject? The true 
view was clearly and concisely stated by St. Thomas Aquinas: the 
mind apprehends itself and perceives its existence in its own acts, or, 
to quote his own words: “ Quantum igitur ad actualem cognitionem 
qua aliquis considerat se in actu animam habere, sic dico quod anima 
cognoscitur per actus suos. In hoc enim aliquis percipit se animam 
habere et vivere et esse, quod percipit se sentire et intelligere et alia 
hujusmodi vitae opera exercere.” (De Veritate, q. 10, a. 8.) 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


The Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada? 
for the year 1902 are of a little less popular character than usual. 
As the Report of the Council to the members of the Society points 
out, the keynote of the Society is its catholicity. In the selection 
of its members the Society recognises no sectional, political or 


1 The Autobiography of the I or Ego. By Charles Kirkland Wheeler. Boston : 
Published by the Author, 9 Park Square. 1903. 

2 Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada. Second Series. 
Vol. VIII. Meeting of May 1902. Ottawa: James Hope &Sons. Toronto: The 
Copp-Clark Co., Limited. London: Bernard Quaritch. 1902. 
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sectarian distinctions, but rests upon a broad basis of intellectual 
freedom. Owing to these broad views the Society is able to enlist a 
number of leading scholars and thinkers which enables it to sustain 
a high development of literary and scientific culture. Whilst the 
French and English literary contributions take an even wider range 
than usual, the contents are even more varied. Papers on the 
geology and mineralogy of the Dominion are presented simultaneously 
with disquisitions on the development of government and the nature 
of Canadian institutions, The canal system of Canada is dealt with, 
as well as the progress of literature and science in the French and 
English provinces. The language and traditions of the aborigines 
are treated with as much fulness as the history and story of the 
ancient rocks, The improved method of produciog manure is 
followed by a paper on excited radio-activity. We have a treatise 
on the density of ice and a full disquisition on the cretaceous and 
tertiary plants of Canada. As usual the illastrations are as 
interesting as they are valuable in theoretic and practical science. 
The claim of the Council that in its typographical appearance and 
wealth of illustrations and maps, the “Transactions” are only 
equalled by some half-dozen societies of a cognate character in 
Europe and America, is fully sustained by the volume before us. 
Through the generosity of the Government and the liberality of the 
Society, the Transactions find their way into every scientific, 
historical and literary society as well as library of note throughout 
the world. If not indispensable to every student in these subjects, 
at any rate each will be the poorer for its want. 

Although the bottom has been knocked out of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals, they still constitute a danger to our commercial prosperity, 
and no efforts should be spared in exposing their fallacies whenever 
they venture into the open. The Cobden Club Lave acted wisely 
in issuing a new edition of the late Lord Farrer’s well-known work, 
Free Trade versus Fair Trade.’ The new edition is edited by Mr. 
€. H. Chomley, and has been brought right up to date by this 
gentleman. The principles of Free Trade, of course, were in no 
need of any alteration, for all Mr. Chamberlain’s talk of “ shibboleths.” 
These principles are as valid now as when the book was first written, 
and will continue to be so till the end of time. As Mr. Chomley 
points out in his preface, Lord Farrer’s illustrations have in the main 
also been left unaltered, since the Protectionist fallacies are the 
same in 1903 as they were in 1883. Protectionists have since that 
year learned nothing and forgotten nothing. As Mr. Chomley truly 
states in his “‘ Notes on Recent Utterances,” one looks in vain for 
some refutation of Free Trade argument or for some new plea on 
behalf of Protective tariffs. There is nothing but a re-statement of 

1 Free Trade versus Fair Trade, By the late Lord Farrer. New Edition; with 


Notes and Latest Statistics, by C.H.Chomley. London: The Free ‘rade Union, 
by arrangement with the Cobden Club. 1904. 
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the old fallacies, accompanied by loud beating of the Jingo drum and 
& persistent distortion of statistics which, until the method was 
exposed, might certainly lay claim to ingeuuity. Mr. Chomley has 
done his work well. 

In the Fiscal Policy, Lord Brassey meets Mr. Balfour’s nebulous 
fiscal theories and Mr. Chamberlain’s more definite proposals by a 
short, clear and succinct statement of the facts and principles from 
the Free Trade standpoint. ‘This pamphlet of twenty-one pages is 
remarkable for the number of Chamberlaia fallacies it exposes, and 
should prove of immense value to the Liberal platform speaker. 

Mr. Phipson’s pamphlet, The True Cause of the Commercial Diffi- 
culties of Great Britain, forms a useful contribution to the fiscal 
controversy from a standpoint which is seldom referred to, viz., the 
monetary problem. In his opinion the failure of the United Kingdom 
to maintain the rapid progress of the thirty years preceding 1874 
was not due to the Protectionist policy of other nations, since this 
existed all along, but the internationalising of the monetary standard 
by the rest of the civilised world, But Mr. Phipson admits that the 
re-nationalising of British currency is all bat completed by the 
natural process of evolution, Ninety-seven per cent. of all payments 
in Great Britain are made by cheque. Why, one may ask, does Mr. 
Phipson cry for heroic measures to complete the process? Because 
this small fraction enables foreign nations to force their labour pro- 
ducts upon British markets without being obliged to accept British 
exports in repayment. 

In the second number of the Journal of the Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute® for this year, most people will turn to Dr. Hillier’s paper 
entitled “ Our Fiscal System.” This contains the usual Protectionist 
fallacies, but as they were mostly exposed and refuted by gentlemen 
present, it is unnecessary to say very much. Dr. Hillier, like all 
Protectionist debaters, relied on the year 1872 to show the alleged 
decline in British trade, forgetting both the abnormal character of 
that year and the subsequent fall in prices. One may well smile 
when an amateur in economics asks us to believe that Professor 
Ashley is the ablest living modern exponent of political economy in 
this country, whilst he conveniently ignores a score of eminent 
economists of established reputations, the works of whom he has 
probably never even opened. In his paper on “The Fijians and 
their Fire-Walking,” Mr. Allardyce suggested as a partial solution 
the fact that the fire-walkers came from a village where the con- 
ditions were unique. It was situated on a sandy beach with a sub- 
stratum of coral, which, when exposed to the sun, was so hot that 

4 Fiscal Policy. Address delivered at Hastings, October 5,1903. By Lord Brassey, 
K.0.B., D.C.L. London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd. 1903. 
9 The True Cause of the Commercial Difficulties of Great Britain. By Cecil Balfour 


Phipson. London: William Hutchinson. 1903. 
* Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute. No. 2. 1903-4. London: The Institute. 
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one could scarcely keep one’s hand upon it. The effect of this Mr. 
Allardyce considered was to produce a thick coating on the soles of 
the feet. 

We warmly welcome An Educational Concordat’ by a “ Liberel 
Candidate,” which is a forcible plea for the secularisation of our 
National System of Education. How any sane person with any 
sense of justice, and any common sense, can support any system of 
religious instraction in our public schools would be incomprehensible 
did we not know the strength of religious bias. Any such scheme 
is doomed to failure. It can only result, as the author truly says, 
in “a scramble for souls.” It must in the necessities of the case 
perpetuate religious controversy and dissension, in which the best 
interests of education must suffer. All this talk of a “ godless 
education” is pure bunkum. A mere Book religion cannot satisfy 
any one, and the only practical solution is to abolish religious 
education in toto from our State schools. The author of this excel- 
lent pamphlet has done good service which will bear fruit. If only 
Rationalists had greater courage of their real opinions, and less fear 
of the conventions, the sects would find their proper level, and some 
real progress in education might then be achieved. As long as 
church and chapel rule our educational systems, so long will sound 
moral teaching remain a farce. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A Tramp in Spain from Andalusia to Andorra,? by Mr. Bart 
Kennedy, is not the record of such unique experience as the 
author imagines, It is trae that Mr. Kennedy started on his 
travels armed only with a revolver, a passport, and a knapsack, and 
in complete ignorance of a word of Spanish, but he did not forget 
to take his purse with him. Something very like this has been 
done before. A few years ago Mr. Luffman, who recorded his 
adventures in a book entitled 4 Vagabond in Spain, performed his 
journey like the Apostles of old. He took no knapsack and no 
money, and he performed all his wanderings on foot to a larger 
extent than Mr. Kennedy. But he was not unacquainted with the 
Spanish tongue. But there was room for Mr. Kennedy’s book, 
since whereas Mr. Luffman started at Biarritz and travelled from 
north to south, Mr, Kennedy, starting from Gibraltar, progressed 
from south to north. It is a pity that Mr. Kennedy did not take 
1 An Educational Concordat. By a Liberal Candidate. London: Watts & Co. 


2 A Tramp in Spain from Andalusia to Andorra. By Bart varie: to ‘London : 
George Newnes, Ltd. 
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a@ fortnight’s course at one of the Berlitz schools of modern 
languages before starting on his self-imposed mission. He would 
have saved himself a world of trouble, and his readers a good deal 
of wearisome repetitions of conversations between himself and the 
natives whom he encountered, in course of which he never fails to 
inform his readers that he knows no Spanish. The conversations 
and the mistakes and misunderstandings to which they lead are 
entertaining enough, but a little of this sort of thing goes a long 
way and can be easily overdone. This, to our mind, constitutes a 
serious blot upon the book. Mr, Kennedy’s adventures are not 
very exciting. We have a spirited and correct account of the bull- 
fight at Seville, of a street row in Grenada, in the course of which 
the author fired off his revolver and was locked up for his pains, 
and of his losing his way in a snow-storm on the mountains of the 
Republic of Andorra. The description of this remarkable little 
State, slight as it is, is perhaps the most interesting chapter in the 
book. The real value, however, of the work is the local colour, the 
descriptions of the habits, customs, and amusements of the lower 
orders in Spaip, and the life of the village inn. With all its faults 
the book is eminently readable. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


in Soldiersof the King : their Battles, Sieges, and Campaigns,! Colonel 
G. J. Harcourt has given a concise account of every battle honour 
borne by a British regiment from the year 1689 to the Boer War of 
1899-1902. The main object of the author has been to preserve the 
identity of regiments which the territorial titles, introduced in 1881, 
threatened to obliterate in the public mind. This he has achieved 
by classing these honours under their old regimental numbers and 
their present title. Henceforward the process of identification of 
the old and the new is, thanks to Colonel Harcourt, simplicity itself. 

History of Dublin,? by Sir John T. Gilbert, is composed of 
portions selected and condensed from the History of the City of 
Dublin. A pathetic interest attaches to it from the fact that it was 
one of the last pieces of work touched by his hand. Mrs. Rosa 
Mulholland Gilbert contributes a charming Introduction, which is, in 
effect, a synopsis. A considerable part of the work is devoted to 
the theatrical, artistic, and literary life of the Irish metropolis of a 

1 Soldiers of the King: their Battles, Sieges, and Campaigns. Second Edition. By 
Col. G. J. Harcourt. Guildford: Biddle & Son. 1903. 

2 History & Dublin. By Sir John T. Gilbert, LL.D.,&c. Dublin ; Joseph Dollard, 
Wellington Quay. 
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bygone day. There are twelve portraits and illustrations, but no 
index. 

Although something like fifty books have been published about 
New Zealand, nevertheless all writers have left practically untouched 
one most important field of original research, viz., the evolutionary 
aspect and causal relations of its institutions. In The Story of New 
Zealand, by Professor Frank Parsons (of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science), not only has this defect been remedied, 
but a clear and comprehensive account given of the three islands 
which compose that commonwealth, from the earliest times down to 
the present day. The labour involved in producing this work must 
have been enormous ; for the author informs us that he examined over 
300 volumes of official publications and historic writings for the 
purpose. In addition to this, he has received much assistance from 
the Rt. Hon, R. J. Seddon and the chief publicists of New Zealand. 
Although there is a startling contrast between the political and 
industrial methods in that commonwealth and the United States, 
Professor Parsons shows himself both impartial and sympathetic. 
“The United States,” says he in his Preface, ‘“‘has directed its 
splendid vitality to the organisation of private industry ; England 
heads the list in municipal government and voluntary co-operation ; 
and New Zealand has devoted herself with unexampled vigour and 
success to the establishment of civic and industrial justice.” The 
work is profusely illustrated. 

Some time ago there appeared in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW a 
highly appreciative notice of a treatise on the Dramatic Art 
(Dramatische Handwerkslehre) by Dr. Robert Hessen, who then wrote 
under the pseudonym of “ Avonianus.” His Leben Shakespeare's * 
(Shakespeare’s Life) is a handsome volume of about 400 pages, 
embodying the results of the most recent English and Continental 
research. In this field much fresh and important material has come 
to light during the last twenty years, both with regard to 
Shakespeare himself, and the connection of his plays with contem- 
porary history. Dr. Hessen has succeeded in keeping the golden 
mean between the wildly imaginative school of biographers and that 
sceptical one represented in England by Halliwell-Phillips, which 
ignores tradition and only credits the evidence of documents. We 
are glad that George Brandes, the distinguished Danish critic, 
figures in the Bibliography, which, however, omits the name of 
Mr. Churton Collins, who has done yeoman service in vindicating 
Shakespeare from the time-worn charge of knowing little Latin and 
less Greek. Limitations of space make it impossible for us to point 


1 The Story of New Zealand. By Professor Frank Parsons, Ph.D. Edited and 
Published by C. F. Taylor. Equity Series. Philadelphia: 1520 Chestnut Street. 


1904. 
2 Leben Shakespeare's, Von Dr. Robert Hessen. Berlin und Stuttgart: Verlag 
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out the many admirable features of this valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of our national poet. 





THE DRAMA. 


THE text of The Best Plays of Thomas Middleton: is founded on a 
careful collation, by Mr. Havelock Ellis, of the two best editions of 
Middleton’s works, Mr. Dyce’s and Mr. Ballen’s. The introduction, 
which is a revised form of Mr. Swinburne’s article in the Nineteenth 
Century of January 1886, is by far the most judicious dramatic 
criticism that England’s greatest living poet ever penned. 

No absolutely complete edition of Massinger’s plays exists, irre- 
spective of the seven burnt leaf by leaf by Warburton’s cook. 
Massinger lived in an age of dramatic collaboration, and at least 
six playwrights collaborated with him; but, owing to his habits of 
repeating himself in phrase and expressions, and also from the 
peculiar structure of his blank-verse, his own work is discernible 
from that of Fletcher, Middleton, Cyril Tourneur, Nathaniel Field, 
Robert Taborne and Rowley. As a judicious selection, we are well 
content with The Best Plays of Philip Massinger,? nor do we think 
it could be bettered. 

In his Introduction to The Best Plays of John Dryden,® Professor 
G, Saintsbury observes that ‘‘there is hardly any period in the 
whole range of literary history at which, in verse, in prose, and in 
drama alike, such a rare and such a rapid metamorphosis did take 
place at the Restoration in England. And there is perhaps no 
single instance of a writer who brings out this metamorphosis in all 
three forms to the same extent as Dryden himself does.” During 
thirty years devoted to writing for the stage Dryden produced 
twenty-seven plays, nine of which (if we reckon the two parts of 
Almanzor and Almahide separately) appear in the handy volumes 
before us, It would be hard to make a better selection of diverse 
types. Dryden, it must be admitted, was not to the manner born, 
but all his plays are readable and charged with passages instinct 
with criticism of life. 


1 The Best Plays of Thomas Middleton. With an Introduction by A, C. Swinburne. 
Two Vols. Mermaid Series. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

® The Best Plays of Philip Massinger. With Critical and Biographical Essay aud 
Hotes: by Arthur Symons. Two Vols. Mermaid Series. London: T. Fisher 
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. The Best Plays of John Dryden. Edited by George Saintsbury. Two Vols. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


Lectures on Scottish Literature by Mr. D, T. Holmes, treat of 
Ballad Minstrelsy, Allan Ramsay, and Robert Burns. The subject 
of Ballad Minstrelsy is, of course, too large to admit of anything like 
adequate treatment in a lecture or short essay. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Holmes has succeeded in producing a brilliant sketch which will, 
no doubt, stimulate interest in “a collection of poems which for 
simple grandeur, thrilling interest, and bounding vitality hold a 
place apart in the history of Britain.” Of Allan Ramsay how few 
readers are to be found nowadays for his ‘‘Gentle Shepherd!” It 
is a genuine pastoral, couched in a Doric which renders frequent 
application to the lexicon a necessity for many who fancy they 
possess a fair mastery of Scots. Ramsay’s translations from Horace 
sometimes follow the lines of the original, but more often are homely 
paraphrases, ¢.y., the magnificent passage on the impartialness of 
death : 


‘Pallida Mors aequo pulsat pede pauperumque tabernas 
Regumque turres ”— 


Becomes 


“ That ill-bred death has nae regard 
To king or cottar or a laird, 
As sune a castle he'll attack 
As wa’s o’ divots roofed with thack.” 


In discussing Robert Burne, Mr. Holmes’ profound acquaintance 
with French literature enables him to point out the parallelism 
between, “ Had I to good advice but harkit!” and the lines of 
Villon : 
“ Bien scay, se j’eusse estudié 
Ou temps de ma jeunesse folle, 
Et a bonnes meurs dedié.” 


Admirers of the Scotch poet have sometimes attempted to white- 
wash the name he had so often stained with thoughtless folly ; but 
Mr. Holmes dismisses such uncritical apologists. ‘‘We must e’en 
take him with all his glory and his sin. He himself would not have 
wished to be whitewashed.” 

In The Paisley Shawl and the Men who produced it,? Mr. Matthew 
Blair describes very pleasantly the development and decay of a most 
artistic and, at one time, important industry. The textile industries 
of Paisley date as far back as the seventeenth century; the goods 
made in those early days were of homespun linen and woollen. The 

1 Lectures on Scottish Literature. By D. T. Holmes, B.A. Paisley: Alexander 
Gardner. 1904. 


2 The Paisley Shawl and the Men who Produced It, By Matthew Blair. Paisley = 
Alexander Gardner. 1904, 
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shaw! manufacture in Europe dates from the days of the French 
Expedition to Egypt. The shawls imitated were of Turkish origin, 
and in artistic features represented a blending of Hindoo and Arab 
ideas. Although the European manufacturers modified these 
Oriental designs, nevertheless the leading types were preserved, the 
most characteristic of which is the pine pattern. Now, as explained 
by Count Goblet d’Alviella in Za Migration du Symbol, the pine is 
a conventionalised form of the Tree of Life, which originated in 
Chaldea, whence it spread into India on the one hand, and to 
Europe on the other. The Paisley shaw] was an attempt to produce 
by the hand-loom the effects which, in the Indian Cashmere shawl, 
were produced by the needle. These beautiful fabrics came in 
about 1820 and went out of fashion about 1870. The book contains 
some exquisite coloured illustrations. 

The Kingship of Love! is the title given by Mr. Stopford A. 
Brooke to a volume which comprises, in a revised and enlarged form, 
the twenty-five sermons he preached in London during the winter 
of 1902-03. The literary note, never dominant but continually 
felt, in these eloquent and thoughtful sermons must appeal to all 
men of culture, however widely they may differ from the author in 
respect of doctrine. “From the Sea to the City” abounds in 
passages of high spiritual dignity. ‘ Nearer and nearer the concept 
of the Infinite is pressed on man. It is not only from the soul it 
comes, but of later years from knowledge. Science has made us 
realise infinities of which our predecessors had no idea 
conception of the Infinite has been made a thousand-fold easier to 
us by Science.” In “Citizen Sunday ” a warning is uttered against 
the disintegrating action of money-making, which constitutes a 
serious danger to the State. ‘‘ Each class seems of late to work only 
for its own interests. They tend to know less of each other, and to 
care less for each other.” 

Le Passé,* by M. Resclauze de Bermon, is the story of a mother’s 
devotion so deep-seated as not to shrink from an heroic act of self- 
abasement, in order to secure for an only daughter a happiness which 
involved the renunciation of her own, when it was, most unexpec- 
tedly, within her grasp. This pathetic theme is handled with the 
skill and delicacy of touch which amply fulfils the promise of the 
Comte de Pérazan. It is a novel which may well be commended to 
the notice of parents in search of wholesome literature for their young 
people. \ It is absolutely free from cant and sentimentality. 

Considerable changes have been introduced into the Regulations 
‘relating to the London Inter-Science, B.Sc. & B.A. for 1905, in 
which year and henceforward a thesis will be required in each branch 
of the M.A.., except mathematics, in which it is optional. Infor- 


mm ne Kingship of Love. By Stopford A. Brooke, M.A, London: Isbister & Co, 


3 Le Passé. Par Resclauze de Bermon. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
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mation on these points and, in fact, on every subject connected with 
London examinations, will be found in abandance inthe London Uni- 
versity Guide and University Correspondence College Calendar, 1904.1 
For the third academic year in succession the number of U.C.C. 
students passing these examinations has exceeded 900, the total for 
the last twelve months being 983—-a figure which speaks volumes 
for the work performed by the College staff. 

In The Dule Tree of Casilis,2 by Mr. W. Robertson, the leading 
actors are of the powerful family of Kennedy, familiar to all readers 
of The Kings of Currick. No man living is more familiar with the 
historic and legendary lore of Ayrshire than Mr. Robertson, nor 
better able to weave thrilling romance out of events recorded by 
chroniclers. The Dule Tree of Casilis might be accounted old when 
six hundred Kennedy’s gathered themselves together beneath its 
spreading branches to bewail their Earl and his men who had fallen 
at Flodden. It symbolised the fortunes of a family still potent in 
Carrick, where it once held, ere the blood-feud began, undisputed 
sway. ‘There was little time for love-making in those wild, stormy 
days, when men were ready to embrace a religion obnoxious to them 
as the price of abbey lands wrested from Holy Church. 

The heroes of The Mis-Rule of Three® are young men who lived 
blameless but Bohemian lives in ‘ diggings ” somewhere off Totten- 
ham Court Road until their placid existence was disturbed by 
groundless jealousy and a baby dumped into their midst. The main 
interest, however, centres in the little island of Creux, on the 
Guernsey coast, with its mysterious chdteaw, misanthropic owner, 
and priceless works of art. Miss Florence Warden handles a per- 
plexing plot with great dexterity and considerable literary grace ; 
Olwen Eden and Mrs. Bayn are charming creations ; and we confess 
to having read the novel at a sitting with unflagging interest from 
the first chapter to the last. 

From Ottery to Highgate with S. T. Coleridge* is a pleasantly 
written brochure by Mr. Wilfrid Brown, illustrated from engravings 
and autographs in the possession of the compiler. It is a sympa- 
thetic memorial of a great genius, who, had it not been for the 
fatal craving for the drug which long clouded De Quincey’s life, 
would have left behind him the greatest name in modern English 
literature. We hope that public appreciation will soon demand a 
second edition of this excellent work. 

“Our Mr. Gedge” was a mild-mannered draper’s assistant until 


1 London University Guide and University Correspondence College Calendar, 1904, 
Cambridge: Burlington House. 

4 The Dule T'ree of Casilis. By William Robertson, Ayr: Stephen & Pollock, 
1903. 

3 The Mis-Rule of Three. By Florence Warden. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
1904. 
* From Ottery to Highgate with S. T. Coleridge. By Wilfrid Brown. Ottery St, 
Mary : Coleberd & Co, 
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he joined the Suburban Debating Society, and, by shaving off his 
moustache, developed so striking a likeness to the ex-Colonial 
Secretary that he was promptly exploited by a Yankee syndicate in 
the interests of Milled Food and Free Trade. His astounding 
adventures are told with infinite humour in Zhe Wrong Mr. 
Chamberlain: a Fiscal Farce) by Paul Herring. This clever 
political skit should be appreciated by both parties in the 
controversy. 

A. M. Williams’ Our Early Female Novelists and other Essays 
have all, with the exception of “‘ Zola’s Theory of the Novel,” 
appeared in magazines. They are exceptionally well written. To 
the professed student of English literature the title-essay presents 
few novel features; nevertheless it is a brilliant summary of 
the subject from the days of Aphra Behn (1640-1689) down 
almost to the eve of the appearance of Waverley. Principal 
Williams shows himself keenly alive to the positive merits of Scott’s 
poetry : its vigour, glow, colouring, picturesque description, forcible 
narrative, and breadth of portraitare. His estimate of Pope appears 
to us the right one: “I do not hold with those who say that Pope 
is not a poet at all. The difficulty arises because Pope’s claim to 
the name poet rests almost entirely on his style, and because his 
subjects, whilst they have points of contact with each of the poetic 
classes, do not pronouncedly and decisively belong to any one of 
them.” 

No candidate for the London Matric. can afford to dispense 
with the Matriculation Directory,’ which not only gives the papers 
set at the last examination, but also their solutions by the highly 
trained specialists of University Corresponding College, Cambridge, 
and University Tutorial College, London. By the aid of these two 
kindred institutions no less than 485 students passed the ordeal ; 
many, indeed, with honours. 





POETRY 


To quote from Mr. D. T. Holmes, whose interesting booklet on 
Scottish literature we have just noticed: ‘“‘ We hear very little 
nowadays of St. Andrew, the alleged patron saint of Scotland. He 
appears to be disestablished. ‘The national festival has been changed 


1 The Wrong Mr. Chamberlain: A Fiscal Farce. By Paul Herring. Bristol: J. W. 
Arrowsmith. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 

2 Our E Female Novelists and Other Essays. By A. M. Williams, M.A. Glas- - 
gow: James Maclehose & Sons. 1904. 

3 Matriculation Directory. No. XXXVI. January 1904. London Office: 32 Red 
Lion Square, W.O. 
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to the twenty-fifth of January ; on that date, wherever the English 
tongue is spoken, wherever the red mark on the map shows a British 
possession—in Manitoba, New Zealand, and Ceylon—there is a lilt 
on the Doric lute and spakes of eloquence regarding the lad that 
was born in Kyle.” Burns occupies a place in the hearts of his 
countrymen, so dear and so enduring that no addition to the 
exposition of his character can ever affect it adversely. Robert 
Burns had one enemy besides himself ; that was Saunders Tait— 
tailor and Poet-Laureate of Tarbolton—who, hating both Robert 
and his father, mercilessly lampooned the former in verse, a volume 
of which (at one time believed to be unique) is now preserved in the 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow. The late Mr. W. E. Henley, who owed 
his quotations from it to Dr. Grosart, lamented that no Burns Club 
had reprinted these poems in fall, coarse as they are. Mr. David 
Lowe, who possessed a transcript of his own, derived from another 
source, determined to wake a study of the period (1777-1784), 
during which Tait knew Burns personally, and to set forth Tait’s 
verses in fair relation to time and circumstance. The result of his 
labours may now be found in Burns’ Passionate Pilgrimage, or, Tait’s 
Indictment of the Poet, with other rare Records.1 This sympathetic 
and erudite volume is worthy of Mr. Lowe’s reputation as a poet 
and man of letters. He concludes his brief Introduction with these 
words: “ Among his peers, with those akin, Burns dwells; with 
the good and with the bad he has ceased relationship; he is at 
home with those sweet singers who have gone hence, from David of 
the golden tongue to Omar, ripe and mellow.” 

Poems by Wilfrid Earl Chase* are few in number, and only merit 
notice for their evident purity of purpose. His blank verse is 
seldom rhythmical and often harsh and obscure. In his lyrical 
flights he is less unhappy, as, for instance, in ‘The Dragon Fly” : 

“A lord of the realms of light, 
On delicate wings of air— 


Off for the glen or meadow, 
And presto! thou art there.” 
1 Burns’ Passionate Pilgrimage; or, Tait’s Indictment of the Poet, with other Rar 
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